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Press Communique. 

In a communique dated the 17th April 1924, the Tariff Board 
outlined:the procedure they had decided to adopt in their enquiries 
into the industries referred to them in the Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Commerce Department No. 38-T., dated the 
10th April 1924. The first stage was to obtain the evidence of the 
applicants for protection, and the second to publish this evidence— 
whether written or oral—so that all interested might give their 
opinions after they had had an opportunity of considering the case 
put forward. The evidence tendered by the applicants for protec¬ 
tion in the Printers’ Ink industry has now been published and 
copies may be obtained from the Manager, Central Publication 
Branch, 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta, price, Eight annas. 

2. Only one firm—The Hooghlv Ink Co.—has addressed the 
Board regarding Printer’s Ink, and the written and oral evidence 
tendered by them is now published. The request made is that the 
Company should be exempted from the payment of duty on certain 
imported materials on which 15 per cent, is levied, whereas imported 
ink pays only 2 \ per cent., ,or, in the alternative, that the duty on 
imported ink should be raised to 15 per cent. 

3. The Board will be glad to receive written representations 
from all Public Bodies, Associations, firms 017persons who desire 
to be heard regarding the grant of protection to the Printers’ Ink 
industry. 

Oral evidence will be taken as follows : — 

At Calcutta, between the 21st August and the 6th Sep¬ 
tember. 

At Bombay, between the 9th and the 30th September. 

At Madras, between the 1st and the 14th November. 

At Rangoon, between the 19th November and the 2nd 
December, ! 

It is necessary that those who desire to supplement their written 
representations by oral evidence should inform the Board with the 
least possible delay, so that the dates for taking evidence may be 
definitely fixed. This is particulary important for those who desire 
to be examined at Calcutta, where oral evidence will first be taken. 
The Board will leave Simla on the 29th July and, after visiting 
Dehra Dun, Lucknow and Katni will arrive at Calcutta on the 10th 
August. The following dates have been fixed by the Board as the 
latest dates for receiving written representations or requests for 
taking oral evidence — 

Requests for oral examination at Calcutta. 12th August. 

Submission of written representations by 
those who desire to be examined orally 
at Calcutta , . , . 19th August. 
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Requests for oral examination at Bombay. 22nd August. 

Submission of written representations by 
those who desire to be examined orally 
at Bombay . . . . .1st September. 

'All other written representations . . 30th September. 

The programme for oral examination at Madras and Rangoon will 
be arranged later. All requests for oral examinations should be 
addressed to the Secretary to the Board, No. 1, Council House 
Street, Calcutta, and should be despatched so as to arrive on or after 
the 1st August, the date on which the Board’s office will open at 
Calcutta. 



THE PRINTER’S INK INDUSTRY. 


A.— QUESTIONNAIRE FOR APPLICANTS FOR PROTECTION. 

I.—Introductory. 

1. When was the firm which you represent established ? Is it a pubiio 
or private registered Company, or is it an unregistered firm 1 

2. To what extent is the capital invested in your firm hold by Indians ? 
How many Indians are Dircctois 1 How many Indians (if any) form part 
of the superior management ? 

3. Does your firm undertake the manufacture of printer’s ink only or of 
other products as well ? Please enumerate the other products (if any). 

4. At what date did your factory commence to manufacture ? 

5. What is the full capacity of your factory, as at present equipped, for the 
manufacture of printer’s ink ? 

6 . What has been the actual of the output of the factory for each year since 
manufacture commenced ? 

7. Where is your factory situated ? Do you consider it is advantageously 
situated in respect of — 

(а) vicinity to the sources of supply of Indian raw materials ; 

(б) vicinity to the coalfields or other sources of power or fuel; 

(c) vicinity to an important market; 

(d) other considerations such as the existence of an abundant labour 

supply ? 

What do you consider the most important factor in selecting the site of a 
factory for the manufacture of printer’s ink in India ? 

8 . Enumerate the principal kinds of ink which are manufactured in your 
factory. Taking the average of the last five years, what is the percentage of the 
total output which each kind represents ? 

9. Do you claim that the ink manufactured by you is equal in quality to the 
imported ink ? 

II.—Raw Materials. 

A.—Produced in India. 

10 . Of the raw materials required for the manufacture of printer’s ink. 
please enumerate those which arc produced in India. From what parts of India 
does the factory draw its supplies of those raw materials l 

11 . What aTe your annual requirements of each of theso raw materials :— 

(a) according to your prosent rate of production (which should be 

stated); 

(b) according to tho rate of output equivalent to the full capacity of 

the plant ? 


M 4 TB 
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12. What quantity of each of those raw materials is required for tho 
production of pne unit of printer’s ink '( (Tho customary unit should be 
taken). 

13. Please give the cost per customary unit delivered at the factory of 
each of these raw materials. 


B. — Imported. 

14. The following list has been given of the imported raw materials required 
for the manufacture of printer’s ink 

(а) American Gas Blacks. 

(б) Vegetable Blacks. 

(c) Pigments of all shades made from aniline and alizarine dves on 

metallic bases. 

(d) Metallic pigments comprising Zinc White, Flake White, Alumina 

White, Chrome Yellow and Green of all shades, Prussian and 

Bronze Blues, Ultramarine Blues, Ambers, Siennas and similar 

colours. 

(e) Aniline dyes of all shades. 

(/) American rosin. 

(</) Gums of all descriptions, both natural and synthetic. 

(h) Lithographic varnishes, oleine, etc, 

Are there, any other important raw materials which have to be imported ? If 
so, please enumerate them. 

15. What are your annual requirements of each class of materials specified 
In question 14 :— 

(а) according to your present rate of production (which should be stat¬ 

ed); 

( б ) according to the rate of output equi valent to the full capacity of the 

plant ? 

16. What quantity of each class of materials specified in question 14 is 
required for the production of one unit of printer’s ink ? (If more convenient, 
the quantities may be given per thousand, ten thousand or hundred thousand 
units). 

17. Are all classes of materials specified in question 14 subject to an import 
duty of 15 per cent at present ? Please indicate the entry in the Tariff Schedule 
under which each class is dutiable. 

18. From what country or countries do you import the materials specified in 
question 14 ?' 

19. What are the current prices for the classes of materials specified in 
question 14 ? If possible, please give for each class 

(a) f, o. b. price in sterling ; 
port of importation ; 
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(c) freight, insurance, etc.; 

(d) landing charges ; 

( e) transport charges to factory ; 

(/) Customs duty. 

20. What was the total amount paid by you as Customs duty on raw 
materials in the last three complete years for which figures are available! 
What percentage in each year was the Customs duty paid on raw materials: — 

(a) of the total cost of imported materials delivered at the factory ; 

(b) of the total works costs 1 

21. It has been stated that Indian rosin is not suitable for the manufac¬ 
ture of printer’s ink. Do you agree with this opinion ? If so, please explain 
fully why Indian rosin is unsuitable. Is it possiblo that the difficulties which 
prevent its use could be removed i 

III. La bour. 

22. Do the processes of manufacture require much expert supervision in¬ 
volving the employment of skilled labour imported from abroad 1 

23. What number of imported labourers are employed at present, and 
what would be the number required if the factory were worked to full capacity '{ 

24. What progress has been made since the factory was established in the 

substitution of Indian for imported labour ? Is it anticipated that eventually 
the employment of imported labour will be unnecessary ? What facilities are 
given for Indian workmen to acquire training in skilled work or for training 
apprentices ? i t 

25. How do the rates of wages paid to imported workmen comparo with 
the rates paid for similar work in other countries ? 

2G. What is the total number of Indian workmen employed, and what 
are the average rates of wages of the different classes ? 

27. Please give for the year 1913-14, and thejast complete year for which 
figures are available :— 

(а) the total wages bill for Indian factory labour 

(б) the average wages per man in the different classes. 

The increases in the rates of wages between the two years should be stated, 
and the dates when they were given. j 

28. Is the Indian labour force sufficient ? Is it drawn from the vicinity 
of the factory or from other parts of India ? 

29. Has it been found that, the Indian labourer improves with training? 
How does his efficiency compare with that of workmen in Western countries 
employed on similar work ? 

30. What arrangements have you made for housing your labour and for 
promoting its welfare in other directions i 
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IV.— Market. 

31. Tlie value of the printer’s ink imported into India during tile last 
four years according to the Trade Returns is as follows 

1920- 21 .Us. 6,88,400 

1921- 22 .. ... .. .. .. Rs. 3,35,349 

1922- 23 .. .. .. .. .. Rft. 5,19,739 

1923- 24 .Rs. 4,89,211 

From your knowledge of the prices current at various periods, please estimate 
approximately the quantities of printer’s ink which these values represent. 

32. What is the annual production of printer’s ink in India, so far as you 
can estimate it ? By what firms (if any) other than the Hooghly Ink Company 
is the manufacture carried on in India ? 

33. At the time the Company was established was any estimate made of 
the annual consumption of printer’s ink in India ? If so, please state what it 
was. Do you consider it probable that since then the consumption has in¬ 
creased 1 

34. What, are the mo 3 t important markets for the printer’s ink produced 
by the Company, and at what distance from the factory arc they situated ? 
Is the cost of rail transport an important factor in limiting the ability of the 
Company to compete in any of these markets ? 

35. Is the printer’s ink manufactured by you purchased by 

(a) Government and 

(b) public bodies such as Municipalities and Port Trusts ? 

If so, please state the extent of their purchases and the prices paid during 
(i) the war period ; 

(it) each of the last five years. 

Were the prices received by you during the war the market prices then 
prevailing ? 

V. —-Foreign Competition. 

30. Which are the foreign countries from which competition in the Indian 
markets is keenest ? 

37. Please state :— 

(i) The prices at which imported printer’s ink has entered the country 
and been sold during :— 

(а) 1913-14 

(б) 1917-18 

(c) 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24. 

(it) The prices realised by you for the same period*. 
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N. B. —If possible, the f. o. b. price (in sterling) of imported printer’s ink 
should be given and the following items shown separately :— 

Freight. 

Insurance and trade charges. 

Customs duty. 

Landing charges. 

If this is not possible, then state the c. i. f. price plus Customs duty and 
landing charges. 

38. From what sources is information obtainable as to the prices at which 
imported printer’s ink enters the country ? How far do you consider the infor¬ 
mation obtained from these sources reliable ? 

39. Have you any reason to suppose that prices at which foreign produ¬ 
cers sell for export to India are unremunerative, i.e., below the cost of produc¬ 
tion, or leaving only a small margin of profit to the producer 1 If so, please 
state fully your reasons and the evidence on which you rely. 

40. In which of the Indian markets is foreign competition keenest ? 

41. Is the ability of the foreign manufacturer to under-sell the Indian 
manufacturer in the Indian market attributable to any other causes besides the 
Customs duty on imported raw materials ? If so, please state what these 
causes are. 

42. Do you consider that, as compared with the foreign manufacturer, 
the Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in all or any of the following 
points :— 

(a) the cost of plant and machinery ; 

(b) the cost of expert, labour ; 

(c) the cost or efficiency of ordinary labour ; 

(tf) the collection and transport of raw materials; 

(e) the cost of raw materials and consumable stores ; 

(/) freights on finished goods; 

(g) the maintenance of stocks of spare parts ; 

(A) Customs duty on imported materials ; 

(t) the raising of capital ; 

Where possible, definite figures should be given, e.g.. comparing the cost 
of plant .and machinery erected in India with the corresponding cost in Western 
countries, or comparing the wages of imported expert workmen in India with 
the wages they would draw in their own countries. If there aro “ seasonal ” 
difficulties in connection with the collection and transport of the raw materials, 
these should be explained. 

43. Which of the disadvantages mentioned in your answer to question 42 
do you regard as permanent and which as temporary ? For what period in 
your opinion are the temporary disadvantages likely to operate ? 
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VI. —Equipment. 

'4. Do you consider that your factory is sufficiently Urge as an economic 
unit of production to ensure economy ? What in your opinion is the] smallest 
unit of production which can be operated economically under present-day 
conditions ? 

45. Does the manufacture of printer’s ink require the use of elaborate 
and expensive machinery 1 

46. What percentage of your total capital outlay has been incurred on 
plant and machinery ? 

47. Do you consider vour machinery and other equipment sufficiently up- 
to-date and efficient to enable you to compote successfully against the foreign 
manufacturer 1 

48. Have you, since 1917, adopted any new processes of manufacture, or 
have you installed new plant and machinery iu replacement of, or in addition 
to, the old plant ? If so, give a brief description of them and state whether the 
results have fulfilled the exceptions entertained. 

49. What parts of the machinery, if any, arc made in India 1 

VII.— Capital Account. 

50. What is the block value of your property, as it stood in your books at 
the end of the last complete year for which figures are available, under the 
following heads:— 

(а) Lands. 

(б) Buildings. 

(c) Plant and Machinery. 

(d) Other miscellaneous assets. 

51. Do the figures given in answer to question 50 represent the actual cost 
of the various assets, or their value after depreciation has been written ofl ? 
In the latter case, please state the total amount written off for depreciation 
since manufacture commenced, and in the former case the total of the depre¬ 
ciation fund (if any) which has been accumulated. 

52. Apart from any question of an increase in the replacement cost of 
plant and machinery due to a general rise in the price level, are the sums 
actually set aside for depreciation since manufacture commenced equal to, 
greater than, or less than, the sums which ought to have been set aside accord¬ 
ing to the rates of depreciation which you consider suitable 1 (See Ques¬ 
tion 66.) 

53. V hat do you estimate would be the present -day cost under the heads 
(a) buildings, and (b) plant and machinery, of erecting a factory having the 
same output as your present factory ? How does the figure compare with the 
block value of your present factory under the same heads, aud would the oper¬ 
ating cost of a new factory established now be greater or smaller than yours I 

54. TV hat is the total (a) authorized, (b) subscribed, (c) paid up capital of 
the Company ? How is it divided between Preference, Ordinary and Deferred 
8 harea '{ 
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At, what rate of interest is the dividend payable on the Preference 
shares ? Are these shares entitled to cumulative dividends ? If so, state the 
dates on which they were lirst entitled to rank for dividends and whether any 
dividends are in arrears. 3 

56. Under what conditions do the Deferred shares participate in the 
profits of the Company ? 

57. Please prepare a statement showing for each year since the establish¬ 
ment of the Company— 

(a) The amount of the paid up share capital (Preference, Ordinary and 

Deferred) ranking for dividend. 

(b) The actual amount? distributed as dividends on each class of capital. 

(c) The percentage on the paid up share capital of each class which tho 

dividend represented. 

58. What is the average rate of dividend on the Ordinary shares for the 
full period ? 

50. What is the amount of the debenture loans (if any) raised by the 
Company ? At what dates were they issued, and what is the rate of interest 
payable ? If any period has been fixed for the redemption of the debenture 
loan, it should be stated. Similarly, if a debenture sinking fund has been es¬ 
tablished, the annual rate of contribution should be given. 

60. What is the amount of the Deserve Fund (if any) created bv the 
Company ? Has this amount been accumulated from surplus profits, ox* from 
other sources, e.y., by the issue of shares at a premium '{ 

VIII. Cost of Production. 

The cost of production falls under two heads :— 

(a) Works costs, and 
(5) Overhead charges. 

The latter head • overhead charges includes :— 

(i) Interest on working capital. 

(it) Depreciation. 

(Hi) Head office expenses and Agents’ commission. 

The head ‘ Works Costs ’ covers all other expenditure on the production of 
printer’s ink. The dividends on share capital arc not included in the cost of 
production, nor is the interest on debenture and other loans in so far as the sums 
so raised have been devoted to fixed capital expenditure. 

(a) Works Costs. 

61. Please fill up the tAvo Forms annexed to the questionnaire regarding 
"Works Costs. 
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The following explanations may be useful:— 

(a) The Board are anxious to have as full information as possible regard¬ 
ing the cost of production, but they recognise the difficulty which 
manufacturers may feel in disclosing to the public the details of their 
practice and their works costs, (treat stress was laid on the impor¬ 
tance of publicity in paragraph 303 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report, and the Board also have explained the views they hold 
in paragraph 41 of their Third Report on the Grant of Protection 
to the Steel Industry. Tt rests with the manufacturers themselves 
to decide what information can he given publicly, and nothing will 
be published which the witness desires to be treated as confidential. 
At the same time, the Board cannot base their recommendations 
merely on confidential information. The publication of the details 
of the works costs of each firm may not be essential because the 
Board may be able, by comparison of the various figures submitted, 
to arrive at a standard or average figure for each item. But it is 
very desirable that the total of the works costs should be disclosed in 
all cases. 

(b) In Form I the actual expenditure of the year under the various 
heads should be shown, whereas in Form TI it is the cost per unit of 
output that is desired. 

(c) The years for which figures have been asked for are 1913-14, 192f- 

22,1922-23 and 1923-24. If, however, the costs during the first year 
of manufacture are not regarded as typical, the figures for 1914-15 
may be given. For the post-war period, the figures of the last 
three, complete years for which figures are available should be taken, 

(c7) Tbo figure given against raw materials, Indian or imported, should be 
the cost delivered at the factory but excluding, in the case of im¬ 
ported materials, tho Customs duty. 

(e) If at any stage of the procoss of manufacture materials are recovered 
and can be used again, the credits taken for such recoveries should 
be entered in Form II, and the manner in which such credits are 
taken explained. 

62. Was the works cost, increased in any of the years for which figures have 
been given owing to the fact that the factory was working at less than its full 
capacity '( Tf so, which were the items principally all'ected ? To what extent 
would they probably have been reduced if a full output had beou obtained 1 

63. Do you regard the works cost of tho last year for which figures have 
been given as abnormally high for any other reason 1 If possible, furnisn an 
estimate of the works cost for some future year on the assumption that—• 

(a) conditions are normal, 

( b) an output is obtained equivalent to the full capacity of the plant. 

64. Have you adoptod a system of cost accounting ? If so, will you 
place before the Board, for examination and return, vour cost sheets for the last 
complete year lor which they have been prepared i 
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65. At o you in a position to furnish the Board with information as to tho 
works costs of printer’s ink in any competing country for any year since the 
war ? 

(b) Overhead charges. 

(i) Depreciation. 

66 . What are the rates of depreciation allowed by tho Income-tax author • 
ities ? Do you consider that, in calculating the cost of production of printer’s 
ink, these rates of depreciation are suitable ? If not, what rates do you suggest, 
and why % 

67. What is the sum required annually for depreciation at Income-tax 
rates on the total block account— 

(a) if the assets are valued at cost, 

(b) if tho assets are taken at their value after deducting all depreciation 

written off up-to-date \ 

The depreciation should be shown separately for:—• 

Buildings. 

Plant and machinery in continuous operation. 

Other plant and machinery. 

Other assets. 

If you consider that rates other than the Income-tax rates should be adopted, 
please calculate the sums required annually for depreciation at these rates also. 

68 . Taking the figures given by you in answer to question 56 as the present- 
day cost of the buildings and machinery required for a factory having the same 
output as your present factory, calculate the sum required annually for depre¬ 
ciation at Income-tax rates and at the rates you consider should be adopted if 
you think the Income-tax rates are unsuitable. 

69. Taking the total amount of depreciation to be written off according 
to the various methods given in questions 67 and 68, what is the incidence per 
unit of production :— 

(a) according to the present output of the factory (which should be 
stated), 

(b) according to tho output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant ? 

(if) Working Capital. 

70. What is the working capital which the Company requires— 

(*) according to its present output, and 

(ii) according to the output equivalent to its full capacity ? 

71. Is the Company able to provide all the working capital it requires 
from share and dcbent’ne capital, or is it necessary to borrow additional capital 
for this purpose ? 

72. If additional working capital has to be borrowed, what is the amount 
borrowed and the rate of interest payable 1 
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7.1. Compare the Working capital with the cost of one month’s otrtpnt 
(works cost only, excluding overhead charges). * 

74. What is the average value of the stocks of finished goods held by the 1 
Company 1 What period normally elapses between production and payment ? 

75. Do the Company find it necessary to hold large stocks of coal or 
ntw materials ? If so, the average value of the stocks held should be stated. 

(Hi) Agents’ Commission and Head Office expenses. 

7G. Has the Company a Head office other than the office of the local 
management ? Is it under the control of a firm of Managing Agents f 

77. If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, state :— 

(i) the annual amount of the Head office expenses. 

(ii) the Agents’ commission. 

78. How is the amount of the Agents’ commission determined? 

79. What is the cost of 


(i) Head office expenses 
(ii) Agents’ commission 
per unit of production according to 

(i) the present output; 

(ii) the output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant ? 

IX.— Manufacturer’s profits. 

80. What rate of dividend do you consider a fair return on Ordinary and 

Defen-ed shares 1 ■ 

81 . If your Company contemplated the establishment of a new factory m 
the extension of the present factory, what rates of interest do you consider 
would be necessary to offer on (a) Preference shares and ( b) Debentures in order 
to attract capital, assuming that the profits made in the indnstry showed 
a suostantial margin after providing the interest on the existing shares or de¬ 
bentures ? 

82. If it were decided to issue Ordinary shares, what do you consider would 
he the minimum probable return vfliich would be likely to attract in¬ 
vestors ? 

83. What is the incidence per unit of production of:_ 

(a) the fair return on the Ordinary and Deferred shatefe as K jy in j n 
answer to question 80 ; ® 


(b) the full dividends on the paid up Preference shares; ■ 


(c) the full interest on the Debentures, in so far as the proceeds of the 
Debentures have been devoted to fixed capital expenditureand not 
used as working capital ? 


N. P.—The figure should be given both on the present rate of 
and the output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant. 


output 
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XT. —Claim to Assistance. 

84. Arc you satisfied that, if the existing Customs duty on imported mate¬ 
rials were removed, the manufacture of printer’s ink in India could be carried 
on successf ully in competition with the imported ink ? 

85, In paragraph 97 of their Report, the Fiscal Commission laid down 
throe .conditions which in ordinary causes ought to be satisfied by industries 
•claiming protection. Do you consider that those conditions are satisfied in 
the case of printer's ink industry ? And in particular :— 

A .—Do you claim that the industry possesses natural advantages, such as 
an abundant supply of raw materials, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour or a large home market ? 

S.‘ —Do you claim that, without the help of protection, the industry is not 
likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapidly 
as is desirable in the interests of the country ? 

C .—Do you claim that the industry will eventually be able to face world 
competition without protection ? 

These conditions have been approved by the Government of Ti dia and 
by the legislative Assembly, and it is therefore of great importance to ascertain 
whether they are satisfied. If you consider that the industry fulfils these 
conditions, the reasons for your opinion should be fully explained. 

86 . Do you claim that printer’s ink industry satisfies either or both of 
the conditions mentioned in paragraph 98 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report, 
vii .— 

(a) That the industry is one in which the advantages of large scale 
production can be achieved, and that increasing output would 
mean increasing economy of production 1 

(b) That it is probable that in course of time, the whole needs of the 

country could be supplied by the home production 1 

87. Do you Consider that the industry is of importance on national 
grounds and therefore deserves protection apart from economic considerations ? 

88 . It is stated in the Company’s letter to the Government of India in 
the Commerce Department, dated 12th July 1923, that the Company was estab¬ 
lished in 1913 “ because of the expressed desire of the Government of India 
to buy Printing Inks manufactured in India.” Again in the same letter it is 

Baid “ We.were assured that an equal duty would be put on imported 

inks or that our raw materials would be allowed in free.” Finally in the 
Company’s letter dated 9th January 1924 it is said “ At that time the Control¬ 
ler of Printing,'Stationery and Stamps.suggested that Printing Inks 

should be manufactured in India, and to meet his wishes the factory was start¬ 
ed.” The Board would be glad to have fuller information regarding the 

desire expressed by the Government of India, the assurances given bv some 
authority not named, and the suggestions and wishes tif the Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps; and to be supplied with copies of the 
correspondence on which the statements quoted above are based. 
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SO. Do you desire that the duties on the raw materials enumerated in 
question 14 should be entirely removed, or merely that the materials required 
by the Company itself should be exempted from duty 1 In the latter case 
what safeguards would you suggest in order to ensure that the benefit of the 
concession was limited to the materials actually used for the manufacture of 
printer’s ink 1 

90. W ould an arrangement be feasible by which the Company was granted 
a rebate of Customs duty on imported materials in proportion to the outturn of 
printer’s ink \ For this purpose how are the quantities of imported materials 
required per unit of output to be determined 1 
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FORM I. 

Statement showing the total expenditure incurred on the production of printer's ink 

during certain years. 

(See question 6]). 


1913-14. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24 



(1) Indian raw materials 


(2) Imported raw materials without duty 


(3) Customs duty on imported materials 


(4) Labour 


(£) Power and fuel 


(6) Other expenditure 


Total production of printer’s ink for the 
year. 
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FORM II. 

Statement showing the works cost per ton of printer's ink. 


(See question 61). 



1013-14, 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923 24. 

(1) Indian raw materials ,, 

(2) Imported raw materials without duty 

(3) Customs duty on imported materials 

(4) Labour ... .. . , 

(5) Power and fuel ... 

(6) Other-expenditure .. 

Total 

Credit for materials recovered (if any) . . 

Nett total .. 


« • i 

■j 



e - * 

.. 







M4TB- 22-5-24—550 GIPS 
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The Hooghly Ink Company. Limited, Howrah. 


A.— Whitten. 

Statement I.—Copy of representation of the Hooghly Ink Company, Limited, 

dated 12t.h July 102i, to the Government of India, Department of 

Commerce. 

In accordance with procedure wo state below our reasons why we consider 
protection should be accorded to printing ink manufacturers. 

The Hooghly Ink Company, Limited, was established in 1913 by the 
Hichardsoa Printing Ink Company, Limited, Gateshead, because of the ex¬ 
pressed desire of the Government of India to buy Printing Inks m.'iuufac 
tured in India. The latter Company had for several years previously supplied 
Government requirements from their Home factory. 

At that time we were informed it was the Government’s [olioy to en¬ 
courage local industries. In 1913 the duty on imported printing ink was 
nil, and on raw materials necessary for its manufacture, the duty was 5 per 
cent. Wo pointed out this handicap to manufacturing here, and were 
assured that an equal duty would bo put on imported inks or that our raw 
materials would be allowed in free. 

Since then our position has become worse and worse, and now tho duty 
on imported printing ink is 21 per cent., whereas the duty on raw’ materials 
for its manufacture is 15 per cent, so that the present position of oar 
industry is Unit the foreign importer is protected against the Indian manu¬ 
facturer to the extent of 12J per cent., and it is this injustice wo require to 
bo removed. 

Our own Company and other Indian firms are in a position to supply 
the whole of the printing ink used in India, but we cannot compete against 
German, American and English competition as long as this adverse duty 
exists. 

Paper is an industry analogous to our own nnd must be used in con¬ 
junction with printing ink, but it enjoys the privilege of getting its raw 
materials in at 2J per cent, duty whereas the duty on imported paper is 
15 per cent. We know of no reason why printing ink should not lie treated 
in a similar manner. 

Our factory is equipped with the* most modern nnd efficient plant, and 
tho quality of our manufacture is equal to any foreign printing ink. 

We trust we shall be given an opportunity of stating our case before the 
Tarilf Board feeling confident they would appreciate the justice of our request. 


Statement 11.—Copy of representation of the Hooghly Ink Company, Limited , 
dated Oth January 102k, to Ike Government of India, Department of 
Commerce. 

1. We have the honour to bring to your notice that for several years 
prior to 1913 the Richardson Printing Ink Company, Limited, Gateshead, 
United Kingdom, supplied printing inks for the use of the Government of 
India. 

At that time the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, India, 
following tho expressed wish of the Government of India to encourage local 
industries suggested that printing inks should be manufactured in India, 
and to meet his wishes this factory was started in 1913 as a branch of the 
Richardson Printing Ink Company. In 1920, the branch factory was floated 
as a separate Company under our present designation Hooghly Ink Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 

In 1913 there was no duty oil printing inks whereas duty on tho raw 
materials for manufacturing them was 5 per cent. 
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We were assured, however, that wo would he put on an equality in this 
matter, hut on our taking up the question with Government of India through 
the India Office wo were informed that nothing could be done. Since then 
our position has become very much worse for whereas duty on printing inks 
is only 2J per cent, that on the materials composing them is 15 per cent. 

This virtually means that the Government of India instead of assisting 
this local industry is putting a tax of 124 per cent, on it thus assisting our 
German, American and English competitors. 

2. We respectfully submit that this is illogical and not equitable and 
this will be evidenced from the following facts: — 

(a) From the earliest poriods of British history in India all considera¬ 

tions of revenue have been subordinated to the needs of education 
and tho spread of Western culture in India. For this reason 
hooks, periodicals and newspapers are even now allowed to be 
imported free of duty, 

(b) For the same reason printing inks, presses, and printing materials 

of all kinds have been left untaxed until recently and the duty 
on these goods at the presont time is only a nominal one, viz., 
2$ per cent. 

(c) Wood pulp, a raw material necessary for tho manufacture of paper 

is admitted free of duty into India but the raw materials used in 
the manufacture of printing inks are adversely taxed to the extent 
of 12} per cent., though printing inks arc no less essential 
than paper for the printing of books for the spread of education. 

(ci) The differential treatment meted out to raw materials necessary 
for tho manufacture of paper and thoso required for tho manu¬ 
facture of printing inks is all the more difficult to understand 
when it is considered that wood pulp is procurable in India 
whereas raw materials necessary for the manufacture of printing 
inks cunnot be obtained in this country. 

3. Except in the case under reference, the Government of Tndia have all 
along given special facilities and exemptions from import duties on raw 
materials for the various Indian industries detailed below: — 

(i) By Notification No. 4708-S. R., dated the 10th September 1894, tho 
issue free of duty of salt to the manufacturers of glazed stone- 
waro was allowed. 

(ii) Finance and Commerce Department Notification No. 768-S. It., 
dated the 14th February 1896, allowed the importation free of 
duty, of certain articles used iu the weaving of cotton and in the 
haling of woven cotton goods. 

(ifi) Notification No. 2114-S, R., dated the 20th April 1903, allowed 
tho free issue of salt used in any process of manufacture. 

(iv) Commerce and Industry Department Notification No. 595—38 of 

23rd January 1906 allowed all materials required for the manu¬ 
facture of tea chests to bo imported free of duty on the ground 
that tea chests imported were duty free at that time. 

(v) Bengal Government Financial Department Notification No. 5655- 

S. R., datod the 26th March 1914, allowed the grant of draw¬ 
back of duty on imported Soda Ash used by tho Magadi Soda 
Company in tho manufacture of soda, crystals, bi-curhoiiate of 
soda, and caustic soda for exportation, though such drawback 
is prohibited undor the Sea Customs Act. 

(r i) Government of Tndia Finance Department Notification No. 1669. 
S. It., dated the 21st August 1923, exempted the Indian Cable 
Company, Limited, from payment of duty on electrolytic copper 
rods used by them in the manufacture of electric wires and 
cables iu their factory a* Tatanagar. 
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4. Thus it will be seen that the action of the Government in all cases 
cited in the foregoing paragraphs forcibly argues in our favour, and that 
the case cited in sub-paragraph (in) thereof is on all fours with our case. 

Under these circumstances we hope that an order may be passed allowing 
the raw materials (enumerated below) used in the manufacture of printing 
inks to be imported at a duty not exceeding 2J per cent, otherwise we shall 
be under the painful necessity of closing down our factory here, being unable 
to compete with foreign manufacturers under the unfair terms imposed on 
us by the present import tarilf. 

A list of materials imported for the manufacture of printing inks is 
attachod. 

Enclosure. 

American Gas Blacks. 

Vegotahle Blacks. 

Pigments of all shades made from Aniline and Alizarine dyes on Metallic 
bases. 

Metallic pigments comprising Zinc White, Flake White, Alumina White, 
Chrome Yellow and Green of all shades, Prussian and Bronze Blues, 
Ultramarine Blues, Umbers, Siennas and similar colours. 

Aniline dyes of all shades. 

American Rosin (Indian Rosin is not suitablo for the manufacture of 
printing inks). 

Gums of all descriptions, both natural and synthetic. 

Lithographic Varnishes Oleine, etc. 


Statement III.—Original representation of the TZooghhj Ink Company, 
Limited, dated HI 16th April 1911, to the Tariff Hoard. 

We have the honour to bring to your notice the reasons why wo consider 
protection should be accorded to Printing Ink. Manufacturers. 

Tbo Hooghly Tnk Company, Limited, was established in 1913 by The 
Richardson Printing Ink Company, Limited, Gateshead. At that trnio the 
Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, India, following the expressed 
wish of the Government of India to encourage local industries suggested that 
printing inks should lie manufactured in India, and to meet his wishes this 
factory was started as a branch of the Ricnardson Printing Tnk Company. 
In 1920 the branch factory was lloated as a separato Company under our 
present designation Hooghly Ink Company, Limited. 

In 1913 the duty on imported printing ink was nil, and on raw materials 
necessary for its manufacture, the duty was 5 per cent. We pointed out 
this handicap to manufacturing here, and wero assured that an equal duty 
would he put on imported inks or that our raw materials would ho allowed 
in free. 

Since then our position has become worse and worse, and now tho duty 
on imported printing ink is 21 per cent, whereas the duty on raw materials 
for its manufacture is 15 per cent. 

This virtually means that the Government of India instead of assisting 
this local industry, is putting a tax of 121 per cent, on it. 

Paper is an industry analogous to our own, and must he used in con¬ 
junction with printing ink, hut it enjoys the privilege of getting its raw 
materials in free of duty, whereas the duty on imported paper is 15 per cent. 
W e know of no reason why printing ink should not he treated in a similar 
manner. 

Our factory is equipped with the most modern and efficient plant, and 
the quality of our manufacture is equxl to any foreign printing ink. 

We have every confidence that the Tariff Board after hearing our case win 
appreciate the justice of our request. 
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Statement IV.—Replies to Questionnaire, received from the Hooghly Ink 
Company, Limited, dated Hath June VJ24. 

Inthoduotouv. 

1. The present Company was incorporated on January 29th, 1920, in 
London and is a Private Limited Company. 

2. There aro neither Indian Directors nor Share-holders, but only two 
Europeans are employed in India, viz., the Managing Director and an Assis¬ 
tant Managor. 

3. Printing inlm of all kinds only. 

4. The factory was started by The Richardson Printing Ink Co., Ld., one of 
the Companies associated in the Hooghly Ink Co., in January' 1914. 

■5. With present plant say 480,000 lbs. per year, but this would depend 
entirely on the qualities of inks made, and should demand much exceed tho 
present output we should iustal new machines. The cost of these is only 
about .£300 each. We have, therefore in subsequent questions refrained from 
replying to queries re “ total capacity of plant.” 



Weight. 

Value. 


lbs. 

Rs. 

April 1st, 1914 to March 31st, 1915 

. 53,742 

25,983 

April 1st, 19L5 to March 31st, 1916 

. 117,665 

51,178 

April 1st, 1910 to March 31st,>1917 . 

. 133,785 

82,584 

April 1st, 1917 to March 31st, 1918 

. 176,875 

1,27,830 

April 1st, 1918 to March 31st, 1919 

. 212,470 

3,84,885 

April 1st, 1919 to January 31st, 1920 

. 198,886 

1,54,234 

As Hooghly Ink 

Co., Ld. 


February 1st, 1920 to January 31st, 1921 

. 208,045 

1,76,865 

February 1st, 1921 to January 31st, 1922 

. 254,477 

2,46,667 

February 1st, 1922 to December 31st, 1922 

. 34S,156 

3,10,111 

January 1st, 1923 to December 31st, 1923 

. 346,717 

2,96,741 


7. 427, Grand Trunk Road, Howrah. 

(<i) Yes, Linseed and mineral oils aro obtainable locally. 

(5) Yes, electrical power is obtainable. 

(c) Yes, the Calcutta market for printing inks is tho largest in India. 

It is necessary that a printing ink factory should bo at one of the ports as 
otherwise railway freights would have to be paid on all imported materials. 

8. Printing inks are of so many kinds that it is difficult to answer this 
question. Roughly they could be divided as— 


Black Newspaper Inks, Letter-press 

. . 50% 

Bettor Qrrality Black Letter-press 

. 25% 

Black Lithographic ..... 

. 10% 

Colourod Letter-press .... . . 

. 10% 

Coloured Lithographic ..... 

• 5% 


9. Anv quality of printing ink can be made in India in every respect 
equal to a similar imported ink. 
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II. Raw Materials. 

10. Mineral Oils from Burma Oil Co. 

Linseed Oil from Goureporc Co., Calcutta. 

Vegetable 7 Hack of our own manufacture. 

11. In year ending December 31st, 1923, we used— 

Mineral Oil ....... 149,273 lbs. 

Linseed Oil . . . * . . . . 22,211 ,, 

Vegetable Black ...... 31,465 ,, 

12. It is difficult to answer this question. 

T.inseed oil in coloured inks may be used in proportions varying from 
25 per cent, to CO per cent, of the completed ink. In black inks it may comprise) 
50 per cent, of the whole. 

Mineral oil in black inks not containing linseed oil may be as high as 8U 
per cent, or as low as 40 per cent. 

13. Linseed Oil Rs. 2-12 per gallon which is equivalent to about £45 per 
ton as against the present London price of £37 per ton. It would pay to 
import the latter oil were it not that duty is 15 per cent, on a Tariff valuation 
( vide Import Tariff Serial No. 37 in Schedule 75) of Us. 4-8 per gallon, i.e., 
nearly 30 per cent, on the London price. 

Mineral Oil Its. 230 per ton, say £15 per ton as against London price for 
a similar oil £12 per ton. Import duty on such an oil is per cent, a-l 
valorem. It would not pay to import this oil. 

14. The list given covers all chief ingredients used. 

15. IVo used the following in the year ending December 31st, 1923: — 

(n) American Blacks . . - 27,615 lbs. value Rs. 32,693. 

(b) Vegetable Blacks . . . 4,055 lbs. value 11s. 2,707. 

(‘') y 

(d) v Pigments and dyes . . 26,317 lbs. value Rs. 32,457. 

<e) J 

(/) Rosin . 100,380 lbs. value Its. 13,899. 

(p) ...... 3,581 lbs. value. Rs. 1,422. 

(h) ...... 13,863 lbs. value Its. 7,642. 

16. As Printer’s Inks are so varied and numerous, it is not possible to 
roply to this question. More than 3,000 different formulas have been made 
sinco the factory was started. 

17. All classes of materials specified in (a), (b), (c), (d), (e) are subject to 
15 per cent, on the c.i.f. price under Schedule II, Import Tariff Serial No. 81, 
No. in Statutory Schedulo 92, with the exceptions under the same section of— 

Zinc White 15 per cent, on Rs. 45 per cwt. 
c.i.f. price is 49s. 

White Lead 15 per cent, on Rs. 35 per cwt. 
c.i.f. price is 53s. 

Aniline Dyes 15 per cent, on Us. 2-8 per lb. 

(p) and (h) Ilosin and Gums come under Serial No. 30, No. in Statutory 
Schedule 74, Rosin being 15 per cent, on Us. 16 per cwt., our last purchase 
being at 14s. 1 jd. c.i.f. Calcutta; duty on the actual invoice amounted to 22J 
per cent. 

18. England, America, Germany. 
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19. We give details of three aoparate invoiees of recent date as this 
appears to be tlio clearest method of stating the case— 


Eosin. 


Invoice, dated 16th January 1924. 


69,684 lbs. 14.i. ljd. per cwt. nott c.i.f. Calcutta 

Landing charges. 

Transport charges to factory 

Customs duty. 


£376-7-1 

Rs. A. P. 

82 12 0 
200 6 0 
1,270 7 0 


Carbon Black. 


Invoice, dated 13th March 1924. 


9,375 lbs.£234-7-6 

Freight, insurance, etc ......... £78-5-11 

RS. A; P. 

Landing charges . . . . . . . . 37 12 3 

Transport charges to factory . . . % . 74 0 0 

Customs duty.081 12 0 

Bronze Blue. 

Invoice, dated 10th January 1923. 

1,120 lbs. 2.i. 2$ d. per lb. f.o.b. ....... £123-13-4 

Freight, insurance, etc.£7-16-10 

Rs. A. P. 

Landing charges.2 0 6 

Transport charges to factory . . . . . 7 10 0 

Customs duty ........ 286 13 0 

1921. Duty paid Rs. 6,213 on Rs. 38,467 . . . 13'5% 

1922. Duty paid Rs. 14,827 on Rs. 95,700 . . . 15'5% 

1923. Duty paid Rs. 16,649 on Rs. 1,00,292 . . . 16'6% 


21. Indian Rosin has so far proved quito unsuitable for the manufacture 
of Printer’s Inks though several “ Special ” lots have been made for us at 
tho Factory at Jallo. Indian Rosin is obviously different in its chemical 
properties from American as inks made with it instead of remaining semi¬ 
liquid, become crystalline. It may be possible to removo the defect but we 
know of no means by which it can be done though wo have tried several. 


III. Labour. 

22. No. 

23. None. 

24. We have always employed Indian Labour supervised by Bengali Babus. 
The. latter by continual contact cannot fail to acquire a knowledge of the 
business. 

25. 

20. This question is answered by No. 37. 
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1914-15. 

27. Wages (about twenty coolies) . Rs. 2,272-14-9 average Rs. 10 per 

month. 

Salary of one Factory Babu Rs. 2,100 average Rs. 176 per month. 


Rs. 4,372-14-0. 


1923. 

Wages (about thirty-five coolies) Rs! 9,901 average Rs. 23-8 per 

month. 

Salary of five Factory Babus Rs. 8,394-6-0 averago Rs. 140 per 

month. 


Rs. 18,295-6-0. 

Annual increases have been given, 

28. Yes to both questions. 

29. Yes, the eooly improves with training, but does not compare well with 
workmen in England. 

Fortunately the machines ho has to deal with are nearly fool proof. 

30. Nono. 

IV. Market. 

31. Quantities would entirely depend on qualities. Our average nott 


selling prices were— 

1920 .As. 12 9 per lb. 

1921 As. 16- „ ,, 

1922 As. J3'57 „ „ 

1923 As. 1315 „ „ 


32. We bclievo that there arc small Indian factories in Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Poona and Calcutta, but havo no idea what is their output. Our output for 
the year ending December 31st, 1923, was 346,717 lbs valim Rs. 2,96,741. 

33. In 1913 it was not possible to obtain figures of imported Printing 
Inks, but we have no doubt that the consumption of inks has greatly in¬ 
creased, This particularly applies to coloured inks as colour printing has 
developed rapidly during tho last five years. 

34. Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, Bombay, and Lahore are the chief centres. 
Though rail freights are high we arc not handicapped against imported inks 
in this respect. Consignments for Madras and Bombay are shipped to avoid 
these heavy charges. 

33. We believo we have supplied almost the entiro requirements of all 
Government Presses throughout India since 1915. The following are the 
extent of Government purchases, but owing to the variety of inks bought it is 
uot possible to give details. Inks both now and during the war period were 
supplied at competitive prices. 


1914 to 1918 







Rs. 

. 1.18,779 

1919 







49,233 

1920 







43,914 

1921 







57,7(37 

1922 







40,613 

1923 







47,233 
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30. Germany, England, America. 
37. 


1913-14 . . As. 3 p. 6 per lb. up to Rs. 10 per lb. 

1917-18 . . As. 7 per lb. up to Rs. 20 per lb. 

1921- 22 . . As. 8 per lb. up to Rs. 15 per lb. 

1922- 23 . . As. 7 per lb. up to Rs. 15 per lb. 

1923- 24 . . As. 5 p. 0 per lb. up to Its. 15 per lb. 

Wo have taken the lowest prices for the various years. The highest prices 
given arc nominal. Our prices during the periods were similar. 

39. Wo are kept in touch with home markets by our London Offico and 
with local conditions by our selling Agents. 

39. No. 


40. Madras and Bombay. 

41. No, except in the caso of certain German quotations which are lower 
than English prices. 

42. The answer to each of the questions (a), (b), (c), (d), («), (/), (g) and (i) 
is "No.” 


The answer to ( h ) is “ Yes.” 

43. The disadvantage we suffer will he permanent until'cither the duty 
on imported inks is raised to 15 per cent, or tho duty on raw materials is 
removed. 

VI. Equipment. 

41. Yes in answer to the first question. It is difficult to reply to tho 
second. 

45. No, the machinery is sirnplo and inexpensive. 

40. 29'5 per cent. 

47. Yes, all our machinery is of the most modern type. 

48. Yes, new machines have been installed but these are similar to 
machines we used prior to 1917. The type of grinding mills used by Rrinting 
Ink Makers has varied only in detail and is in principle tho samo as was 
used 30 years ago. 

49. The machines have not as far as we are aware been made in Tndia. 


VII. Capital Account. 

60. (a) Leased. 

(h) Leased. 

(r) Riant 11s. 67,310. 

(cl) Miscellaneous Assets Rs. 89,000. 

51. Value at December 1923. Depreciation writton ofl from February 1st, 
1920, to December 31st, 1923, on Riant was Its. 21,976. 

52. We depreciate at 7i por cent, on tho cost which is in accordance with 
Homo practice. 

63. The cost of operating a new Factory should be no more than our own, 
tut we regret wo aro unable to state what would bo the cost of equipping a 
new Factory. 

64. Cal £30,000. 

(b) £20,000 ordinary shares £1 fully paid. 

There are no Preference or Deferred Shares. 

55. 

56. 
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(a) £‘ 20 , 000 . 

(b) 1920. Nil. 

1921. Nil. 

1922. 7J per cent, free of Income-tax. 


1923. 7-^ per cent, free of Income-tax. 


58. Oil per cent, free of Income-tax. 

59. None. 

60. £1,253. 


61. We have filled in the forms to the best of our ability, and have given 
figures for the year 1915-16 in column 1 as the first year of work 1914-15 was 
not typical. We regret that wo have destroyed our records and cannot give 
details of this year, so have taken the figures from the Profit and Loss 
Account only. In every case wo have omitted Income-tax which we alway9 
include in our Profit and Loss Account. Tt will be noticed that there is a 
big shrinkage in Gross Profit between the years 1922-23 and 1923-24 owing to 
reduced prices and keener competition in the latter year. This is intensified 
in tho current year. 


FORM I. 


Statement showing the. total expenditure, incurred on the production of 
printer's ink during certain years. 



191*5-1 (1. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923 24. 


Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Ks. 


\ 


'' 39,070 

40,360 

44,209 

(2) Imported raw materials without 

- 25,074 

■< 

54,962 

62,200 

62,500 

duty. 






(3) Customs duty on imported materials 

J | 


_ 5,058 

8,954 

9,607 

(4) Labour ..... 

5,150 

12,039 

17,247 

18,295 

(5) Power and fuel .... 

I 

3,310 

5,691 

0,043 

8,093 

' i 

(G) Other expenditure . . . j 

i. 

✓ 22,408 

87,790 

1,22,170 

1,21,398 

Totai. . , 

1 

55,942 

2,04,613 I 

i 

2,57,874 

2,64,152 

Total production of printer’s ink for the 

51,178 

2,46,667 | 

3,10,111 

2,90,741 

year. 


i 
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FOllM II. 


Statement showing the works cost per ton of printer’s ink. 


(1) Indian raw materials . 

(2) Imported raw materials "without 

duty. 

(3) Customs duty on imported materials 

(4) T.abour . . . - 

(5) Power and fuel 
(0) Other expenditure 


Total Credit for materials recovered (if 
any). 

Nftt Total 


191516. 


Rs. 


538 

110 

71 

481 


1921-22. 


Rs. 


1.200 


344 

483 

44 

105 

60 

722 


• 1,748 


1922-23.- 


Rs. 

259 

400 

57 

110 

44 

786 


1,656 


1923-24. 


Rs. 


286 

403 

62 

118 

53 

784 


1,706 


62. No; but had output been increased overhead charges as we reckon 
them'such as office salaries, rent, selling charges, etc., would have been auto¬ 
matically reduced. These items have us requested been included in Works 
costs.” 


63. No. 

64. We regret that though we have our method of costing we have no 
costing shcots wo can now send. We are ready howover to show the Board 
in Simla our “ Ink Making Account ” but do not wish to have this published. 

65. We regret that we aro unable to do this as we have not the information 


here. . 

66 to 69. Tncome-tax authorities allow 7\ por cent, on electric motors and 
5 per cent, on other machinery on the depreciated value. 

We depreciate in our accounts at 71 per cent, on the original valuo of 
all machinery. As the amount of depreciation is not large it does not affect 
the point at issue. We actually included Rs. 6,634 in our accounts for the 
year ending December 31st, 1923, but were allowed only Rs. 5,10b by the 
Income-tax authorities. 


Working Capital. 

70 to 73. Wc have all the working capital required for the present and 
considerably increased output. 

Should more bo required this would bo provided by the Associated Com¬ 
panies. 

74. Stocks of finished inks are always small. We prefer to manufacture 
as orders are received as inks do not improve with age. 
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The stocks at December 31st, 1923, woro Rs. 3,140. 

Average payment is about three months. 

„ 75. Stocks of material at December 31st, 1923, were Rs. 66,800. 

76. A London Office but no Managing Agents. 

77. About £450. 

78. 

79. (i) 24 d. per lb. 

80 to 83. The capital required by a Printer’s Ink Factory is small and we 
consider that the return on this should be at least 16 per cent. 

We have adequate capital and should more be required for extensions it 
would be forthcoming from the associated Companies if they were getting 
an adequate return on their present investment. 


XI. Claim to Assistance. 

84. Yes. 

85A. With tho spread of education it is obvious that printed matter will 
be more and more required when ono considers the population of India. More 
printed matter would naturally require more Printer’s inks as the tendency 
is for more printing to he done in India and less printed matter to be im¬ 
ported. Labour and power are easily obtainable, but it would be necessary 
to continue to import materials. In England tho bulk of materials are im¬ 
ported. 

D. Given equality, i.e., import of material at the same rate of duty as 
the manufactured ink or 15 per cent, on to imported inks, there is no reason 
why the industry should not develop. 

C. Unless imported inks were “ dumped ” at cost prices there is no reason 
why the industry should not be able to face any normal and healthy competi¬ 
tion. 

86A. In such an industry increased production cannot fail to help economy 
of production inasmuch as it rcducos overhead charges. 

R. There is no reason why the whole requirements of India should not be 
manufactured in India. 

87. From the Printer’s point of view it is obviously to his advantage to 
bo able to obtain a special ink suitable to his particular requirements. 

This he w'ould frequently bo unable to get from an importer and wore it 
to be obtained from Europe several months would elapse before delivery 
could be given. A factory in Tndia gots over this disadvantage. Wo know 
of no other country in the world which has not at least one Printing Tnk 
Factory. 

88. We regret that we cannot give you the particulars you desire in this 
paragraph until we have communicated with our Chairman in London. 

The Chairman who visited India in the cold weather of 1910-11 decided on 
the information then acquired to start this Factory as a branch of The 
Richardson Printing Ink Co., Ld., Gateshead and London. 

89 We desire that the duties on the materials mentioned when required 
for Printing Ink making should be removed, or that 15 per cent, duty be 
placed on imported inks. This is not asking for protection but only equality. 

From our Company’s point of view as all materials named are used only 
for the manufacture of Printer's Ink we would give any required guarantee 
that this was tho case and our books could at all times be open to the fullest 
inspection by tho Customs officials. 
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B. ORAL. 


THE HOOGHLY INK COMPANY, LIMITED, 
CALCUTTA. 

Ev dence of Mr. E. Richardson, Managing Director. 
Recorded at Simla on the 1st July 1924. 

President. —Mr. Richardson, you represent the Hooghly Ink Company, 
understand. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President.— Are you the manager? 

Mr. Richardson. —I am the Managing Director. 

President In answer to Question 4 you say “ the factory was started by 
the Richardson Printing Ink Company, Limited, one of the companies 
associated in the Hooghly Ink Company in January 1914.” Are there several 
companies combined in the concern as it stands at present? 

Mr. Richardson.— There are three: Messrs. A. B. Fleming <fe Co. of 
Edinburgh, Messrs. B. Winstone & Sons of London, and the Richardson 
Printing Ink Company, which is my own Homo company. I am a Director 
of that too. 

Mr. (iinwala. —And the others, have they got their works here? 

Mr. Richardson. —My firm, the Richardson Printing Ink Company, started 
this factory in 1914. Messrs. A. B. Fleming & Co. were also considering the 
starting of a factory here, but instead of starting a separate factory they 
came to an arrangement with us. The present position is that the Richard¬ 
son Ink Company owns half the shares, and the other two firms one-fourth 
each. 

Mr. (rimvala. —Are the inks sold in their name or in your name? 

Mr. Richardson. —All the inks are sold in the name of tho Hooghly Ink 
Company, hut there are occasions when wo get a firm out here which has a 
prejudice against Indian-made inks, and says “ we want Fleming’s inks.” I 
have the option to send the order Home and in such a case the inks come 
in the namo of the actual maker. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Any ink you make is sold in the name of the Hooghly 
Ink Company P 

Mr. Richardson. —Wo may he asked for a particular ink made by one of 
the three companies and we give the same name. We produce exactly the 
same ink, but that will he sold under our name. 

President. —In answer to Question 5 you tell us that it is rather difficult 
to say what the full capacity of the plant is, and you give an approximate 
figure of 480,000 lbs. Would it bo possible to say what the capacity of ono 
machine is and how many machines you have? 

Mr. Richardson. —In this question what I thought was that printer’s ink 
was alluded to as being more or less one particular item. We make thousands 
of different kinds. A machine that will make, say, 400 lbs. of one particular 
ink in a day, will only make say 50 lbs. of another sort. Tx depends entirely 
on the particular kind of ink manufactured, I say that, if we push the 
plant by working overtime, we could probably turn out 480,000 lbs., hut T 
do not think we would try to do it. For one thing wo prefer out here to 
execute against orders. We manufacture as little for stock as possible. 
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President. —T see your difficulty. How many machines have you at pre¬ 
sent? 

Mr. Richardson. — ID machines. 

President. —Your outturn in the last two years 1922-23 is pretty near 
what you consider a reasonable output of Lho plant, but would it be increased 
without pushing the plant too hard? 

Mr. Richardson. —I considor this almost as much as we would expect from 
the plant. We could push it by overtime and by speeding up of machines. 

President. —You consider your present production a fair output for the 
plant you have? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yos. 

President. —If you got that output from a similar plant in England, would 
you be satisfied ? 

Mr. Richardson.- Quite. These machines are inexpensive -and we havo 
always added to the machines when we wanted more. 

President.— In answer to Question 10 you say that you get your mineral 
oils from the Burma Oil Company. Is that ordinary kerosene? 

Mr. Richardson. —No. They are heavier lubricating oils; I think that 
is the proper name. We do not use keroseno oil at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is this oil used in the process of manufacture? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes, in the cheaper black inks. At Ilomo they use 
American oil, but the Burma Oil Company produce a similar, if not abso¬ 
lutely similar quality, which is quite near enough. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What are these oils like? 

Mr. Richardson. —It is a cheap, heavy lubricating oil such as is used for 
a motor car. The great thing is that it has to have high viscosity. We 
have to stiffen them up by the addition of rosin. 

President..— It would appear from the figures you have given us in 
answer to Question 11 that the bulk of your output is the cheaper kind of 
inks of which mineral oil is the base, and that you produce loss of the more 
expensive kinds of which linseed oil is the base. 

Mr. Richardson .—That is a thing which is changing. The use of coloured 
inks in India is growing very appreciably. There is a tremendous difference 
since I came out in 1913. 

President. —For what sort of publications is the coloured ink used? 

Mr. Richardson .—For publications similar to the English papers. 

President .—In India? 

Mr. Richardson .—In India they are beginning to produce magazines on a 
larger scale in which they employ coloured illustrations. 

President .—Are you speaking of vernacular publications? 

Mr. Richardson .—Yes. They are produced in several Indian presses in 
Calcutta, and the colour printing is called three-colour work. I have seen 
some which is equal to the Home production. 

President. —For inks of that kind you require linseed oil as a base? 

Mr. Richardson .—Yos. There is also a largo use of coloured inks in 
posters. When I came to Calcutta 1 never saw posters in the streets, hut 
rfow you find them all over the walls. 

President. —Tn answer to Question 13 you consider apparently that the 
present tariff valuation of linseed oil is too high. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —Has there been in the last few months a marked drop in the 
price of linseed oil? You have told us that the tariff valuation of linseed oil 
is Its. 4-S per gallon whereas you can purchase it at Rs. 2-12 a gallon. Has 
there been any marked drop in the price? 

Mr. Richardson.—I do not think so. I have just heard that the price 
in Calcutta is going up again. It is a very fluctuating market. 
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President. —Ts there much importation of linseed oil into India or is it 
the domestic produce that is cheaply used? 

Mr. Richardson.—I saw the Managing Agent of the Gourepore Company. 
He tolls me that though the price of the home oil has risen recently, it is 
imported. 

President. —Do you regard this difference between tho tariff valuation 
and the market price as temporary? 

Mr. Richardson. —Ever since I have been in India prices in Calcutta have 
always been higher than prices in London, and if there was no tariff it 
would pay us to bring out the oil. 

President. —The point is that on the figures you have given it looks as if 
the valuation is not correct at present. 

Mr. Richardson. —Tt is certainly too high. 

President. —And that strictly speaking it ought to be reduced. But for 
how long has this state of affairs existed? 

Mr. Richardson. —I cannot tell you how long. 

President. —That is why I asked you whether there had been a recent drop 
in the price. The last valuation was made in December. 

Mr. Richardson. —T bought linseed oil in September at Ks. 2-12 a gallon. 

President. —Presumably no action can be taken till tho time for tho valua¬ 
tion for next year comes round, 

Mr. Richardson. —Of course, I don’t want to import linseed oil; T should 
much prefer to buy it in the country. 

President. —Would there bo much to choose in the price between the 
imported oil and the Indian oil, even if the rate of duty were considerably 
reduced ? 

Mr. Richardson. —The price would probably como out £4 a ton cheapor 
if there was no duty at all. 

President. —That is another matter. What I was thinking was that tho 
present duty, as far as I have worked it out, comes to nearly £11 a ton. If 
the valuation were corrected, it might work out to £7 a ton. Then, on tho 
price given, it would not really pay you to import. 

Mr. Richardson. —No. But it is just one of these things that puts us in 
a difficult position as against the Home manufacturer. • 

President. —I quite understand that. In tho ease of mineral oil appa¬ 
rently the price in India is higher than tho price in England? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes, it has always been. 

President. —I take it that the oil companies fix the price on the principle 
of getting as much as they can? 

Mr. Richardson. —They baso the price on the imported price. 

President. —Of course, thore is a certain incongruity in the fact that prices 
in places near tho source of supply should be much higher than in a 
place G,000 miles away. 

I notice in answer to Question 11 you say you use Vegetable Black of 
your own manufacture, but you have also imported a certain amount of 
Vegetable Black. Is that some special quality which it was not worth your 
while to make in India, or was it a kind that could not be made in India? 

Mr. Richardson. —We cannot make the very best quality, and wc also 
bring out a certain quantity as an insurance in case anything goes wrong 
with the Black-manufacturing plant. At tho moment I havo got a couple 
of tons of Home Black as an insurance against the risk of anything going 
wrong with our plant. 

President. —Turning now to Question 15, aro the pigment and dyes that 
you use required only for coloured inks or also for black inks? 

Mr. Richardson. —We do use a certain amount in the black ink for what 
we call toning them. No black is absolutely true black and they all have a 
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rather brown tint, and to counteract thiis we put in blue. As a matter of 
fact wc use a considerable quantity of pigments in black inks. The amount 
put in depends entirely on the price. 

President -In your answer to Question 17 T notice that the tariff valua¬ 
tion on white lead seems to be rather different from the current price. 
But in this case apparently it is valued too low, so that there is certain 
compensation for the higher rate on the other things. 

Mr. Richardson. —These two ratings are probably on the pre-war value 
when the price of zinc was much higher than lead. In that paragraph there 
are certain other things, e.g., rosin. That is a thing which we uso very 
much in tho cheaper inks: it is only used in tho black inks, but it is a 
thing which affects the cost very much indeed. 

President. —I see. I was working out tho rates you have given us in the 
invoices in answer to Question 19. I see that tho landing and transport 
charges vary considerably between the different things. In the case of rosin 
the landing charges are Its. 3 a ton, and the transport charges to the factory 
about Its. 7-8 a ton, whereas in the case of the carbon blacks the correspond¬ 
ing charges are Rs. 9 and Its, 18, and in the case of bronze blue Its. 4 and 
Rs. 15 respectively. 1 can understand that the sea freight would be higher 
on the more expensive goods, but why should the landing and transport 
charges vary? Is there any particular reason? 

Mr. Richardson. —-.Carbon black is an extraordinarily bulky substance. Tt 
is not hero a question of weight, it. is the number of cases that count. You 
will notice that the price of 9,375 lbs. of carbon black is £234-7-6 while the 
freight is £78-5-11. You will see how very high the freight is in proportion 
to the value. The freight is always very heavy on carbon black owing to the 
bulk. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They charge by measurement I suppose? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes, entirely. 

President. —1 notice from your answer to Question 20 that, though some 
of these valuations may be wrong, the percentage you pay on tho average is 
not so very wide of 15 por cent. 

Mr, 'Richardson. —No, it is not. 

President. —Where is Jallo, which is mentioned in answer to Question 21? 

Mr. Richardson.- —It is near Lahore. 

President. —Is rosin made in more than ono place in India? 

M'f. Richardson.- yes. Tt is also made in a place called Bhawali near 
Naini Tal. We havo also had rosin from there. There is no question to iny 
mind that it is different rosin from the imported stuff, though it produces 
turpentine. Tt is quite different from the American rosin when used in the 
same way. Indian turpentine is quito satisfactory, hut the rosin is no good 
for our purpose. There is, of course, ono way in which Indian rosin might 
he improved in quality, that is by adding an ingredient called oleine, but it 
would bring tho price to the level of tho American rosin. 

President. —In answer to Question 27 am I right in understanding that 
the number of coolies given thero is tho total number of men you employ. 

Mr. Richardson. —That is the actual staff employed in manufacturing ink 
in the factory. 

President. —Tt means that to get your output you require a comparatively 
Bmall number of mon? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes, a very small number of men. 

President. —If you had a factory in England with approximately the same 
output, would you bo employing fewer men or about the same number? 

Mr. Richardson.— Fewer. Two men can look after three machines very 
easily, hut here you need three men to two: that is, if you have got very 
good coolies. These figures are average. 

President. —In the British factory, T tako it, the total wages bill would 
be higher than your wages bill in India ? 
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Mr. Richardson. —Y'cs. If you reckon the workmen only, but with the 
supervision and the factory Babas it brings up my average works charge 
to two annas a pound against 3i annas a pound in England, so that in that 
respect we have some advantage. 

President. —In Question 31 what we wanted to know was, if possible, the 
quantities of printers’ ink imported info India. What you have given us 
is the average price that you realised for your ink for those periods ? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think it would bo reasonable to assume that the average 
price of the imported ink would be about the same as the price you were 
getting? 

Mr. Richardson. —I think it would bo a little higher, because at that time 
we wore making nearly all the cheap newspaper printing inks. 

President. —The figures that you have given are for the last four years? 

Mr, Richardson. —At the end part of 1923 we were doing more in the 
better qualities of ink, but before that I think it was nearly all cheaper ink. 

President. —The figures you have given must be for the better qualities of 
ink, and the prices would probably be rather higher? 

Mr. Richardson. -Yes. 

President. —On the basis that the average price of imported ink was the 
sume as your price, it would mean that 000,OUU lbs. would bo the imports in 
each of the last two years? 

Mr. Richui'dson.- -Yes. 

President. —But if a higher price is taken, the imports would come to 
500,000 lbs. Wo were trying to ascertain what proportion of the total con¬ 
sumption of India you are at present supplying. Apparently it is something 
less than half, perhaps 2/5th or somewhere in that neighbourhood. 

Mr. Richardson .—Yes. 

President.— Supposing you supply ink of precisely the same quality as 
the imported iidc, are you able to get the sume price ? 

Mr. Richardson. —VVe sometimes do, but we expect, because it is made in 
India, to get rather a lower price. 

President.- -What percentage would it amount to? 

Mr. Richardson. —5 to 10 per cent. 

President. —In answer to Question 34 you say " Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Madras, Bombay and Lahore are the chief centres. Though roil freights are 
high we are not handicapped against imported inks in this respect.” But 
surely you must he able to realise a higher price in Calcutta than you can 
in Bombay, or at least the amount that actually reaches you must bo greater 
in the ease of your sales in Calcutta than on your sales in Bombay ? 

Mr. Richardson. —Wo actually get a lower price in Calcutta. W 7 e have 
to make a dilferenee of about half an anna on the sea freight. The sea 
freight works out to about half an anna a pound. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you always get freight? 

Mr. Richardson. —There may be a delay of a week or ten davs. not more. 
We h avc agents there, and we arrange to send in bulk, and if there is 
urgency we send by rail, but, of course, the railway freight is heavy. 

President. —Would you bo able to give us any sort of idea of the pro- 
. portion of your output you can dispose of in these ports. W'ould it be half 
of what you dispose of in Calcutta. 

M r. Richardson .—It would bo about 50 per cent, in Calcutta, including 
up-country. 

President.-- Would that include Lahore, for instance? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. The other 50 per cent, would go to Bombay, 
Madras and Rangoon. 

President. —What would be the freight from England on Printers’ Ink? 
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Mr. Richardson. —I think about 60 shillings a ton. 

President. —1 want to compare that with what you have to pay to gat 
to these markets. 

Mr. Richardson. —With the forwarding charges it would come to very 
nearly half an anna a ton. 

President. —That is to say, for about half your market you have an advan¬ 
tage over the importer of roughly about half an anna. In the case of Bombay, 
Madras and Rangoon, you have to pay the same amount that they have to 
pay. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —I notice from your answer to Question 35 that the percentage 
of your output that you sell to Government has been decreasing. In 1919 
you sold about 35 per cent., in the following year about 32 per cent. The 
figure fell to 13 per cent, in 1922, and rose slightly to 16 per cent, in 1923. 

1 take it that means that you are getting a firmer hold upon the general 
market ? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —And this shows that your business is steadily improving? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes, until the last sis months. Up to the end of June 
our sales have dropped considerably. 

President. —Is that due to cheap Homo prices and particularly German 
prices P 

Mr. Richardson.—When I sent this in I was not certain about the German 
prices. I was informed from Home that they could not possibly compete, but 
four days before I came up here, I got a German list from my selling agents 
which had been just received. That shows prices which the Home makers 
cannot look at and rather confirms the prices that I had heard of. 

President. —How do they compare with the prices that you have been 
hitherto getting? 

Mr. Richardson. —Much lower. 

President. —Before the war were there considerable imports from Germany? 

Mr. Richardson. —I have not much experience of it, but in the Punjab 
certainly. They used to send a good deal there. 

President. —This invasion of the market by Germany is a feature of the 
last few months? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes, particularly so in the last three months. 

President. —In answer to Question 37 you have given us the range oi 
prices at which imported ink entered the country, but we cannot make much 
use of it—3 annas to Rs. 10 per lb. No inference can he drawn from these 
figures. It would he useful if you could give us some practical illustrations - 
of these fall in prices. 

Mr. Richardson. —(Shows a list of prices.) There is the case of coloured 
ink. The cheapest English coloured red ink is Is. 9d. a pound. The cheapest 
one that Germany can supply is Is. a pound. It is very difficult to compare 
the two things, but the German products are generally good. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How are we going to find out that you are at a disadvan¬ 
tage as compared to your foreign competitors? 

Mr. Richardson. —I have got to buy my colours largely from Germany. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is a different matter altogether, with which we shall 
deal later on. Supposing you wore asking for protection instead of the 
removal of this duty. We should first have to satisfy ourselves that the 
foreign manufacturer was underselling you, and if we were satisfied we might 
recommend protection, that is to say, a scheme under which you get the 
difference between the price at which the foreign article is sold and the 
prico at which you can sell at a reasonable profit. But here w*a have no 
data as to how you are being undersold? 
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President. —If we had the quantities as well as the prices quoted in the 
trade returns, it would be something, although it would not be very mucn. 
We have not got even that, nothing, indeed, except a catalogue like the one 
which you have shown to us with your own prices entered alongside for 
comparison, 

Mr. (iinwala. —Don’t you have to tender for the ink you supply to Gov¬ 
ernment ? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Did you at any timo lose because you wore underquoted by 
a foreign manufacturerP 

Mr. Richardson. —The only time T have ever tendered is this year and I 
have got the contract. I know there was a competing firm, but I do not 
know if they knew w'hat particular inks they ought to put in. I was in a 
fortunate position of knowing what they wanted. 1 know my pricos would 
compare favourably with foreign prices, but I cannot say that the German 
manufacturers could not undercut me if they wanted to. But to know what 
a man wants is the chief thing. 

Mr. (Iinwala. —The position is this. Even assuming that you have to pay 
on your raw materials a higher rare than on the finished imported article, if 
it is found that you can reasonably compcto against the foreign manufac¬ 
turer and afford to pay duty to the Government, your ease is rather weaken¬ 
ed, is it not? 

Mr. Richardson. —If we were making a good profit, I don’t suppose we 
should apply for anything. If one could sell more of bettor inks the profit 
is higher and ono can stand the duty, hut the chief market is for very cheap 
inks. Two years ago I had all the news ink trade in Colombo but I cannot 
get any now. That is cut out entirely by the price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you got all these raw materials duty-free, and 
even then the German manufacturer continued to send out things, would 
you he able to compete? 

Mr. Richardson. —T would not be able to compete in tho cheapest things. 

President. —There is this difficulty in dealing with the point that tho 
German competition is a recent development; it is not mentioned in your 
representation. What is roughly your production for the last six monthsP 

Mr. Richardson. —I think about a lakh and a half. 

President. —That would be about 50,000 lbs. less for a full yearP 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —That is something. It is not as yet a fatal decrease. 

Mr. Richardson. —I have not got the figures out yet for the last six 
months, but there will be very little profit on that outturn. 

President. —Have you formod any opinion as to tho causes of this German 
competition and how long it is likely to last? 

Mr. Richardson. —I don’t understand tho German exchange and how they 
work out prices. But 1 don’t suppose that they are doing it at a loss. 

President,.— T don’t understand that either. It is for you to advise us 
in the first instance. 

Mr. Richardson. —I would not like to express any opinion on it. 

President.— You are not yet in a position to say that it is likely to be 
permanent or only temporary? 

Mr. Richardson. —T am not in a position to say anything definite about it. 

President. .On that basis, it is very difficult for the Board to deal with 

this particular matter. 

Mr. Richardson. —That is a difficult matter. I do not for a minute expect 
that Germans are losing money on these prices. 1 don’t think that that is 
their method. They might be doing so just to get tho market. 
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President. —That is just it. They might be underselling you by more than 
is absolutely nocossary in order to get quickly on to the market. 

Mr. liie hard son. --One thing T can tell you, and that is I wrote back 
Home three months ago mentioning that I had heard of these various prices, 
and that I was unable to confirm them. I said that I- had been told by 
my selling agents that such and such was the price, and my Head Office 
wrote and got into touch with the German Ink Manufacturing firms who 
said that those prices were absolutely ridiculous, that inks crfuld not he 
manufactured at those prices, and perhaps that they wero the realised prices 
of goods, rejected and sold at any price. But then 1 got this list which 
upsets their arguments altogether. 

President. —It is almost impossible to, understand the eonditions in 
Germany at present. 

Mr. Richardson. —The biggest German manufacturing firms say that at 
these prices inks could not he manufactured, and that they are feeling British 
competition in Germany. I may tell you that ono of the reasons why I 
ask that raw materials should come in free rather than the alternative that 
the duty on ink should be raised to 15 per cent., is to allow me to trade 
outside India. If I had only 15 per cent, duty on the imported ink, I would 
be in a hettcr position as far as Tndia is concerned than I would be in getting 
raw materials at 2j per cent, but 1 would be in ahorse position outside 
India. 

Mr. Ginwaln. —Of course, we have not adopted the system on a large 
scale here of giving a rebate on exports. Take America, for instance, if' 
you are exporting a manufactured article in which you use imported mate¬ 
rials on which duty has to be paid, either you have to manufacture it in a 
bonded house or they give a rebate. That question does not arise. 

President.. —What you ask for can be done by way of rebate, but it would 
not be a rebate on export. It would be a rebate on everything you produce. 

Mr. tiinwala. —I was only dealing with exports. 

Mr. Richardson. —Quite. 

President. —In answer to Question 44 you say that the second part of the 
question is difficult to answer. Taking the works of the three firms in the 
United Kingdom and the Hooghly Ink Compuny, what would bo the approxi¬ 
mate outturn of each? I want to get an idea of the sort of output of a 
British factory. 

Mr. Richardson. —I think that my own firm has a turnover of £60,000 
a year. 

President -Your outturn is £20,000, and tho outturn of ono of the three 
British firms is £60,000. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. The outturn of the other two firms would be 
considerably higher. 

President —Your factory at Calcutta would be regarded at Home as a very 
small one ? 

Mr. Richardson. —Very. 

President.— tt would not be possible, I suppose, to go much lower than 
that ? 

Mr. Richardson. —T agree. 

President.— Question 46 was “ What percentage of your total capital 
outlay has been incurred on plant and machinery ” and you say “ 29-5 per 
cent.” That would mean a total capital outlay of about Rs. 3,70,000. In 
your answor to Question 50, you say that Rs. 67,310 is the cost of your 
plant as it stands at now in your hook, but your total of jlant and mis¬ 
cellaneous assets comes to about Rs. 1,56,000. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —So that T don't understand how yon have go! this 29-5 per 
cent. 
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Mr. Richardson .—I took what we actually spent from the time of forma¬ 
tion. 

President. —Wliat we are getting at ia, what figure have you taken in 
giving your answer Jo Question 46? 

Mr. Richardson. —I took the value of the plant as given in answer to 
Question SO, that is Es. 67,310, and to that I added the amount of depre¬ 
ciation written off from February 1st, 1920, to December 31st, 1923, viz., 
Es. 21,976 as given in answer to Question 51. That comes to over Es. 90,000 
on plant. 

President. —That would mean that your capital outlay was about three 
lakhs altogether? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —What is included in that four lakhsP 

Mr. Richardson. —£20,000 capital. 

President. —That would he about three lakhs. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —What I wanted to get at was this: you have got Es. 90,000 
under the head plant and machinery which is 29-5 per cent, of your total 
capital. The only other thing is about another Es. 90,000 under the head 
miscellaneous assets. 

Mr. Richardson. —The rest is cash. 

President. —The rest is your working capital? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —Practically the whole of your capital is £20,000, which is 
roughly about Es. 3 lakhs. Apart from what you set aside for reserve, or 
any money allowed for depreciation and not yet actually spent on renewals, 
you have got no other source of capital P 

Mr. Richardson. —No. 

President .—In the last two years you have actually succeeded in paying a 
dividend of 71 per cent.P 

Mr. Richardson .—Yes. It may interest you to see the actual profits made 
for various years since we started (handed in a statement to the President). 

Mr. Oinwala. —In your answer to Question 58, you have given an average 
of 3| per cent, dividend. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You paid dividends for seven years out of ten years, and 
for three years you did not pay. 

Mr. Richardson. —No. Before 1920, the profit was simply transferred to 
the Eichardson Printing Ink Company at Home. They paid a dividend, but 
I cannot say what it was. The Indian business was not kept separate at all. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have not made much profit at all in the manufacture 
of inks? 

Mr. Richardson. —That is my point. The prdfit is very small indeed. 

President. —As regards your reply to Question 61, “ other expenditure ” 
is much the biggest item. Would it be possible for you to give us the im¬ 
portant items that go to make up the item, such as office and factory rent, 
salaries, etc., so as to give us a little idea about it? 

Mr. Richardson. —I have got my balance sheets here, hut it would take 
a little time to give you that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In your balance sheet, you have given all your works cost? 

Mr. Richardson .—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Can you extract it for us? 

Mr. Richardson. —In the profit and loss account we have got an ink- 
making account. That only includes actual works wages, net salaries of 
Babus who are permanent men. 
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President.—It is quite evident- that our particular classification which 
we adopted, and which we are using in all our enquiries is not particularly 
well adapted to your industry, and the result is that the “ other expenditure ” 
swells up to half the total. If you can let us have the principal items making 
tip the bulk of it, it w'ould be useful. 

Mr. Richardson. —I can give you copies of the profit and loss account as 
w r e issue it. My profit and loss account shows that we have given commission 
of Its. 39,000. 

President. —Is that commission paid to your selling agents? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —That is the biggest item there? 

Mr. Richardson „—Yes. 

President. —It would come to 15 per cent, of your total expenditure? 

Mr. Richardson.— Yes. 

President. —T find that the “ other expenditure ” which was Rs. 1,20,000 
in 1923-24 came to 46 per cent, of your total expenditure. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. That is a big item out here because selling in 
India is done in two ways. Roughly one-third of my trade is with Govern¬ 
ment Departments and private presses and it is done direct. The rest has to 
be done through selling agents to whom I give 17f per cent, discount. They 
subdivide it with bazaar people. I don’t know where it goes to but it is 
necessary. 1 can give you a resume and send it up. 

Mr. Ginwula. —Does this “ ether expenditure ” include depreciation? 

Mr. Richardson. —No. T cut out from these figures depreciation and 
income-tax which we show. 1 thought that you would not want those things 
to he included. 

President.. —Lt appears that, your selling charges, the salaries and wages 
which are included in the “ other expenditure,” and possibly also rent and 
taxes would bo the most important items. Are your London office expenses 
included in that? 

Mr. Richardson. —We cut these out. They aro very small. 

President. —As regards the working capital, I think that comes out of 
your total capital, £20,000? 

Mr. Ri chard so n. —Yes. 

President. —Taking the value of your output for the year at Rs. 3,00,000, 
the value of three months’ output comes to Rs. 75.000, and similarly your 
stocks of materials would be about another Rs. 75,000. The total about 
Rs. If lakhs. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —That would he the working capita] you aro using? 

Mr. Richardson .—Yes. 

President. —Tn your answer to Question 79, you say that the cost of Head 
Office expenses is 2 s. 4 d. per lb. 

Mr. Richardson. —I have put it wrongly. It is -24 d. per lb. 

President. —Tn answer to Question 84, you say that you are satisfied that, 
if the existing Customs duty on imported materials were removed, the 
manufacture of printer’s ink in India could be carried on successfully in 
competition with tho imported ink. I tako it that, if the German invasion 
continues, that answer might require revision later on. 

■Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —So it is subject to qualification to that extent? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. With regard to the possibilities of an extension 
of the market, there is one extension I know of and that is the question of 
stamp printing. They have estimated the average value of the quantity 
of ink which would be required at Rs. If lakhs. 
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President. —Would you be ablo to make the kind of ink that would bo 
required ? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes, There are not many people who can make it. 
There are only about two or three firms who can at Home. 

President. —Would it pay you on general principles to undertake the 
manufacture of a special kind of ink of that sortP 

Mr. Richardson. —It would. The quantity involved being large, it would 
be well u^rih doing, and the profit on these inks is considerably higher than 
the cheaper grades of inks. 

President. —There might be a certain amount of competition. 

Mr. Richardson. —There would be very little. There are only three or 
four firms who know how to prepare these inks. I think that I can suy 
that the profit on them will be a reasonable one. 

President. —Taking clause (A) in Question 85, the only natural advantage' 
that you seem to possess is that, on the whole, your labour is cheap. But 
you have to import essential raw materials. The raw materials produced in 
India cost more than they do elsewhere. In this re9pcet you have not got 
any natural advantage. In respect of the market 1 should say that it is an 
advantage in this sense that there is a sufficient market to absorb a consi¬ 
derable quantity of ink, and that it is likely to increase. As regards the 
natural advantages, the case is not very strong. 

Mr. Richardson. —No, I quite agree there. There is nothing in making 
out here that is an advantage. There is a certain advantage of having a 
factory on the spot, because one frequently gets peoplo who want a particular 
thing which they could not got from any agents out here. I had cases like 
that during the war when tho Government suddenly wanted to print War 
Bonds. There is no agent who would hold such inks in stock, because it 
would not pay him. There were special colours wanted for that, and we 
were able to supply them. 

President. —That raises rather a different point, viz., and that on national 
grounds it is necessary to have the manufacture of ink carried on in India. 
But it is hardly a natural advantage. 

Mr. Richardson. —It is not. 

President. —Your position in this representation is that yon think that, if 
you aro not subject to this particular handicap of having to pay 15 per 
cent, on raw materials, you can carry on. 

Mr. Richardson .—Yes. 

President. —On your prosent output, the duty you pay comes to about 
Rs. 10,000 a year? 

Mr. Richardson .—Yes. 

President. —Tho Customs duty on imported material is about 3J per cent, 
of your total works cost? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

President. —Taking the duty at Rs. 10,000, about 3} per cent, of 
your total cost, if you wore freed from that expenditure it would have been 
possible to pay another 3 per cent. That is apparently the difference it 
makes. 

Mr. Rjchardson. —That is tho actual difference ii, would make. It would 
mean also that we would bo able to out prices. The cost of colour is a big 
thing in ink. 

President. —It may work that way. It would probably extend your 
market ? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. In these cheap inks, colour is a big thing. It 
forms 75 per cent, of tho ink. 

President. —In tho coloured ink? 

Mr. Richardson. —In the cheap coloured inks, we take 3 parts of colour 
and one part of linsood oil. The cost of colour is everything and that will 
bring the price down, 
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President. —Turning to your answer to Question 88, you say “ We cannot 
give you the particulars you desire in this paragraph until we have com¬ 
municated with our Chairman in London.” When you have received the 
answer from your Chairman, you will be able, 1 suppose, to give an answer 
to that? / 

Mr. Richardson. —I should like first of all to withdraw the statement 
made in the letter of July 12th, 1923, which was sent in when I was at homo 
last year “ because of the expressed desire of the Government of Tndia to bay 
printing inks manufactured in India.” I think that this was an excess of 
zeal on the part of my assistant. T was given clearly to understand by the 
Chairman of my firm, who is my father, that Government were, at the time 
when ho came out, very keen on manufacturing ink in India and it was 
owing to my father seeing Mr. Cogswell, who was then Controller of Printing, 
Stationery and Stamps, that we decided to start. He was extremely keen 
on having a factory. But as to what correspondence my father had with 
him in the matter, I could not tell you. 

President. —If it is merely based upon a conversation that took place 10 
or 12 years ago, it always leads to some uncertainty. It is always possible 
for misunderstandings to arise in a case of that kind. The would-be manu¬ 
facturer puts his case strongly and the other gentleman says “ Oh, yes,” 
and the manufacturer goes away under the impression that he has got 
whole-hearted support behind him, whereas it may not mean that. That was 
the reason why we wanted to see the correspondence if there had been any. 

Mr. Richardson. —T cannot say definitely until I hear, but I should think 
that the probability is that it w r as more in the way of conversation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you say that your company was established in 1913 
because of the expressed desire of the Government of India, to buy printing 
inks manufactured in India. That stands good even now. The Government 
of Tndia are buying tlieir requirements from you. There is nothing inaccu¬ 
rate in that. 

Mr. Richardson. —No. 

President. —The general policy of the Government of India about the 
oncouragoment of industries was not so emphatic at that time as it is now. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a different point. 

President .—What the Board wanted to know was whether the Company 
had anything in the nature of a definite pledge from the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Pledge to remove the duty. 

Mr. Richardson. —I think probably on that account too it may have been 
a conversation only. 

President. —Were you assured that the raw materials would be allowed in 
free? Was that the nature of the pledge? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yea. 

President. —If that was part of the inducement- which led you to establish 
your factory, it is so important that one would naturally oxpec-t it to be in 
writing. 

Mr. Richardson. —As soon as I started the factory and came out here I 
was under the impression that the matter would be put right very soon. At 
the time of my coming out hero the matter was put up to tbo India Office at 
Home but it was turned down. It came on to Simla I think, and it was turned 
down by the Finance Department. 

President. —When was that so far as you know? 

Mr. Richardson. —It must have been at the end of 1913. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Since then things have moved a bit faster. 

President. —Tt is not a matter of great importance but it is desirable to 
know exactly what passed. 

Mr. Richardson.—-1 can definitely tell you that the application was put in 
1913 from our London office to the India oiliee, and that was definitely turned 
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down. T have not got the correspondence with me, but there must have been 
somo correspondence. 

President. —Coming now to the last two questions, your primary request is 
that the, duty on the imported raw materials should bo removed so far as you 
are concerned. So long as you do not have to pay you do not care whether 
other people pay or not. 

Mr. Iiirhardson .—I want to protect my company. 

President. —If any other firm were in the same position as yourself it 
would, of course, have to get the same concession. But dyes, for instance, are 
used for many other purposes besides printer's ink, and it would bo difficult 
to sweep away the duty altogether, in order to benefit one industry. Your 
definite request, I understand, is that you want to be exempted some way from 
paying this particular duty. Failing that, and only us a secondary request, 
you say that the duty on imported ink should bo raised to 15 per cent. That 
is only put forward as a pis alter. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. As I put that in the letter we are in the same 
position as the paper people. They have got both : they get their raw mate¬ 
rials for nothing, and they have also got 15 per cent, duty on the imported 
stuff. It is tho other way round with us. 

Mr. Kate. —But do you know they are claiming protection for pulp'? 

President. —Tt is only one firm. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Kate. —So that the position is likely to bo changed. 

President. —But the practical point is that, supposing the Board were 
satisfied that you hud a good ease and that assistance could he given, then 
comes the question what is the best, way to do it. There are two alternatives. 
Hither you could be exempted from the payment of duty on these raw 
materials, or you could pay in the first instance but receive a rebate later on. 
Your answer to question 90 rather suggests that you have not quite followed 
what was suggested. You say “ as there is an average loss of 5 per cent, 
between materials used and t.ho resulting ink, we do not think that this 
proposal would be fair.” But it is quite possible to make allowance for that. 
What wo were contemplating was this. Bel us take a simpler case. The 
same kind of question lias come up in connection with the cnamel-wuro 
industry. They require a certain amount of materials of various kinds for 
their glaze, and tho quantities used do not vary much. Tn such a ease it would 
not be difficult to work out a rehate system with a practical check which 
ensures that the imports on which they are being exempted from duty are 
actually used for this particular purpose, and that they were not importing 
the raw materials and soiling them again. Tf there were only one kind of 
printer's ink. it would he possible to take this course, but I see tho difficulty 
created by tho great variety of inks producod. 

Mr. Richardson. —I quite see that. Tt is not only that wo are using imported 
material, hut we are also using materials produced in the country. 

President. — If for 100 lbs. of a particular ink you require 5 lbs. of e.nrbon 
black, on that basis a rebate avsteni could bo worked out, but if you arc 
going to make 200 to 500 kinds of ink in a single year, and use different raw 
materials for each, I do not sec how the rebate system could he worked out. 

Mr. Richardson.—We make a good many more than 200 or 800 kinds in 
a year. 

President. —Do you think it would bo possible at, all in your ease to work 
out such a system? 

Mr. Richardson. —For myself I have an absolute record of stuff used. That 
is open to inspection at any time. Tlip objection to that is suppose that, you 
may say it is not used for ink making. I am ready to give, any required 
assurance that materials would only bo used lor ink making. 

President. —Your firm has been u’orking in close relation with Government 
for a long lime, and I do not think that any difficulty would arise with you. 
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But we have to remember that once a system of this hind is introduced and 
aunlied to your firm, another industry will come and say “ we want the same 
kind of thing ” and it might not be er.ially simple in their case. Therefore 
we have got to consider what practical safeguards are necessary. 

Mr. 'Richardson. —That is difficult. As far as our materials are concerned 
even though, as you say, dyes are used very largely, the particular dyes 
that wo use are not used for other purposes. On the other hand, it would 
be very difficult for you to draw a line and say which definite dyes are 
to be used. A new one may come out tomorrow which wo may like 
to use. That would be rather tying us down to utilising a particular thing. 
Take the pigments we use, such as the yellow's and the blues. They are very 
similar to those which paint makers use. The only difference is that they 
are of much better quality. 

President. —Would it be possible to provide a safeguard in this way that, 
for a given output, thu rebate w r as not to exceed a certain sum? It seems 
to me that, if we are going to adopt any system of this kind, we must realize that 
they cannot be confined to one or tw'o firms, and we have got to be careful 
at the start and see what practical safeguards are possible, apart from the 
actual inspection by Customs officers, or possibly by the Controller of Stationery 
and Printing and his officers. Inspection is always possible, but it is expensive 
and apt to be troublesome. It. is desirable to supplement inspection by some 
automatic check which will keep the concession within bounds. Do you seo 
any way out of the difficulty? 

Mr. Richardson. —I do not think it would bo so difficult as far as coloured 
inks arc concerned, though even they vary so tremendously. You take the 
proportion of pigment and varnish "in the coloured inks. Y’ou get 4 parts of 
pigment and 6 of varnish in one, and you may get 3 parts of pigment to 1 of 
varnish in another. That all depends on the particular pigments used. 

President .--It that is so, it seems to me that the ink industry is not a 
case suitable for a rebate system, and if the concession is to be given at all, 
it will be necessary to exempt your firm from the payment of duties at the 
time of importation. 

Mr. Richardson.— Every six months we get out a statement showdng quantity 
used and that in stock, and that from my own point of view is easy. YVe do not, 
soil to outside poople. But I do not know whether it will satisfy tho Customs. 

President.- -T think we shall have to usk the Collector of Customs about it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You rest your case merely on this that the foreign manu¬ 
facturer gets protection of 12£ per cent, against the local manufacturer in the 
matter ot raw materials? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yea. 

Mr. Gin wala. —Your case, plainly put, is that that is a very illogical por¬ 
tion for any country to adopt? That is apart from the question whether the 
industry wants protection or deserves protection. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. I say it is illogical. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Look at your answer to question 20. There you have given 
the amounts you paid by way of duty in the last three years. They do not 
seem to correspond with the amounts shown in the lists. 

Mr. Richardson.-So, because these are amounts actually paid: the 
amounts shown in the lists are those actually used. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is really material for tho Government, supposing there 
was a question of rebate, to know bow much has been used in a particular 
year. You could only allow for a certain margin in a particular year. 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes. We might use half this year. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That margin is generally supposed to remain the sameP 

Mr. Richardson .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. --Supposing it was a question of giving you a rebate, would 
it not be simpler for Government to make you pay in tho first instance and 
to give you a rebate at the end of the year. If you get a refund at tho end 
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of the year, would it not serve your purposes? Do you see any difficulty 
from your point of view? 

Mr. Richardson. -We would have to Btand out of our money longer, but 
I do not think it would be very material. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You import these things as you want them. It is not a 
question of paying Ks. 10,000 down at once. At the end of the yoar you are 
pretty well in a position to tell the Government that you used so much. 

Mr. Richardson. —We can tell that exactly at the end of the year but that 
would almost come down to splitting invoices. We can take oiir invoices as 
we get them and say we use all or part of these. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Or you could say “ We pay Rs. 10,000 on all those articles 
which we have exempted from duty ” so that in the following year the same 
thing happens on what you actually pay. Is that a feasible proposition? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have stated in your answer to quostion 82 that there 
aro small factories in somo other places. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These factories probably do not import direot. They buy 
in the bazaar. 

Mr. Richardson. —One in Calcutta did buy direct. I know the peoplo .they 
have bought from, but with regard to tho others I cannot tell you. Of course 
they might be making only black ink of the cheapest quality for which they 
might make their own Black. If they buy from the bazaar, it must be 
materials of very inferior quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If the factory is a small factory ordinarily it would not 
know how to import or it may not find it worthwhile. In that oaBe what 
would you suggest? 

Mr. Richardson. —There would not be a refund, 

Mr. Ginwala. —They havo already paid a duty as you have done. What do 
you suggest in their case? 

Mr. Richardson. —The easiest thing is to put a lfi per cent, duty on to ink. 
I do not think otherwise it would be helpful to them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We really do not know how many people are manufacturing 
ink of this kind. At schools we manufactured our own ink. 

Mr. Richardson. —We are not dealing with writing ink which is made in 
an entirely difforent process. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Printing ink too is the common kind of ink which can be 
manufactured? 

Mr. Richardson. —It can be made in small quantities. 

Mr. Kale .—Do they uso the same raw material tor tho manufacture of 
writing inks, blapk and so on? 

Mr. Richardson. —None of them. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You suggest that 15 per cent, should bo put on ink, but 
thero is one objection to that. If you look at your figures you will find that 
the imported raw materials and Indian raw materials you use ore roughly in 
the proportion of 60 to 40. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The bulk of the materials arc imported. That offends against 
one of the principles to whioh we have referred. The industry must have sou. 
advantage in regard to the raw materials. It has not this advantage if it has 
got to import 60 per cent, of raw materials and only use 40 per cent, of the 
domestic raw material. 

Mr. Richardson .—I quite sec the point. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your case is not strong at present on the question of protection 
apart from the anomaly of the oxisting rates of duty. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. I see the point. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —You run up against many difficulties if you really propos* 
15 per cent. duty. Are you serious about it? 

Mr. Richardson.—An a working proposition it would get over a lot of 
difficulty. 

Mr. Ginwala.- It has got its own difficulty. 

President. —Your position, I understand, is this. If it is proper to put 
on paper a 15 per cent, duty, it is not improper to put an exactly similar 
duty on printer’s ink, for any objection which can bo urged on the ground 
that the higher duty would increase the cost of books, newspapers, etc., would 
apply to paper with equal or greater force. 

Mr, Richardson. —Ink is a drop in the bucket when compared with paper. 

President. —What is the value of the imports? 

Mr. Richardson. —About Its. 5 lakhs. See. question 31. 

President.— At present they pay 24 per cent, and it would be about a 
difference of .62,000 in tho total amount that, would be paid. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Again Government would be losing an indefinite sum. 
That is tho effect. 

Mr. Richardson.- -Yos. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have stated the selling price on the average is about 
13i as. a lb. The cost of production comes to about 121 as. Supposing a duly 
of 15 por cent, was put on it. You would naturally bring your price to the 
level of tho price of the imported ink. That would give you another 
11s. 40,000 on your total output against the saving of its. 10,000 on the 
raw materials, if duty on them was removed. 

Mr. Richardson. —We would lie very much better off, but it would con¬ 
iine our dealings ontirely to India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-That would give you a profit of 25 per cent.—Its. 40,000 
plus what you are making now oil a capital of £20,000. 

Mr. Richardson. —Last year we made Rs. IS,000 actually on manufacture 
profit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That paid a 7\ per cent, dividend. 

Mr. Richardson. —We made a good deal out of somo other things which 
have nothing to do with manufacture. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say “ manufacture profits.” You deduct depreciation 
from that? 

Mr. Richardson. —\”es. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you made lls. 18,000 out of actual manufacture? 

Mr. Richardson.- Yes. That is the net manufacture profit—the turn-over 
was just Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Look at your form II. How is this charge “ other expendi¬ 
ture ” gone up from Rs. 481 to Its. 784. There is a big jump. 

Mr. Richardson. --Rocauso in that year the business wo did was entirely 
direct. Wo had no selling agents. The prices had to be adjusted to that. 
After that wo had got to make our actual selling price higher and allow for 
discounts given to selling agents. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The average price as you have given it in answer to Ques¬ 
tion 31 includes agents’ commission ? 

Mr. Richardson.— No. 1 have given you the net prices there because you 
wero talking of imports. 

President.- Referring back to the first page, this valuation you have given 
•—weight and value for each year- on what basis is the valuation taken? 

Mr. Richardson. —These are gross. The figures 1 have given in answer to 
question 6 are the actual sales. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Surely not, bocosise these are the same figures as in 
Form I? 

President.- Those give us the value there, what we rather meant was the 
quantity, but as far as the quantities are concerned those can he got from 
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your answer to question 6. It is not n point of great importance. But as I 
understand now, the selling commission is included under this head “ Other 
expenditure ” in Form 1, and is also induded in page I, is it not? 

Mr. Richardson. -Yes. 

President. —What we wanted was that the selling commission should be 
separated. 

Mr. Jliv.hanhon.-~ That is how we take it. 

President. —If you could let us have copies of the profit and loss account it 
would bo useful. 

Mr. Richardson .—1 shall send you these for 1915-16, 1920-21, 1921-22 and 
1922-23. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now about these American Blacks. Can't you manufacture 
them in this country? i 

Ifr. Richardson. —Those can only be had from America. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the reason? 

Mr. Richardson. —They have a very large supply of natural gas in the 
oilfields. These Blacks are made by burning the natural gas. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are oilfields in Burma; is there any reason why they 
should not he made there? 

Mr. Richardson. —l can’t say, lint I have to get it from America. 

Mr, Gin-wala .—Does their manufacture require any very expensive 
machinery? 

Mr. Richardson. —I cannot give you any details about that, but 1 don’t 
think the plant would be expensive. 

Mr. Ginwala.- There are several oil companies in Burma; why can’t they 
make it? 

Mr. Richardson. —I believe they have looked into it more or Jess. I know 
the Auglo-Porxiun Oil Company in Persia aro looking into it now, but so far 
nothing has occurred except looking into the matter. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it a patent process or is it a process that is well known? 

Mr. Richardson. —I know what the principle is myself. You take a revolv¬ 
ing water-cooled cylinder and underneath you burn gas jets. The black from 
the flame condenses on the cylinder which very slowly moves round, and the 
Black is brushed off and collected. There is no reason why it should not be 
made in Burma at all, but the Americans have an absolute monopoly of it. 

Mr. Ginwala. - Do you mean to say that they supply the whole world? 

Mr. Richardson. —Absolutely. It is a very big trade now because in the 
last fivo or six years they have started putting it into the motor car tyres, 
and the quantity used in that has pushed up the price very considerably. 

Mr. Ginwala.- Now, about this American rosin; you say it may be pos¬ 
sible to use hereafter Indian rosin in its place. 

Mr. Richardson. —I would use it to-morrow if I could. It may bo possible 
that they may find a way. I know the Government Chemist took it up, and 
they made a number of experiments. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tf the duty is removed from American rosin, what induce¬ 
ment is there to tho rosin manufacturer hero to improve it so that it can 
substitute American losiu? 

Mr. .Richardson.— In the paper trade I believo they can use Indian rosin 
quite satisfactorily. 

Mr. Ginuala. —At least ouo firm certainly docs that. 

Mr. Richardson. —There is another thing in which you can’t use it, that is 
shellac making. 

Mr. Ginu-ala So, do T understand that you cannot uso Indian rosin? 

Mr. Richardson.—I! you take American rosin in vour hand and crunch it 
up you will find it very sticky, but the Indian rosin has no Stickiness at all, it 
is like chalk. If you make ink with the Indian rosin it will look absolutely 
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satisfactory, but after the_ ink has been standing for some little time it will 
beoomo crystallized. I spoiled 5 tons of ink with Indian rosin and spent a 
lot of time on experiments, but it wouldn’t work. 

Mr. Ginwala. —About these gums and varnishes: they make some here bun 
you don’t use them? 

Mr. Richardson. —We chiefly refer to varnishes made by thickening linseed 
oil. Occasionally I buy it locally. Gums we have got to import. We use 
Gum Damar which comes from Batavia and that has got to bo imported. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What receptacles do you use ior selling ink? 

Mr. Richardson.— Mostly tins. 1 make my tins, at least 1 half make them. 
I get them out in the flat and make them up. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You would have to pay a duty on that? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes, 10 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much do you use by way of tins? 

Mr. Richardson. —We used Rs. 12,000 worth of tins last year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You will now have to pay 15 per cent, on that. 

Mr. Kale.— You have told us that in 1922 and 1923 you paid 7J per cent, 
free of income-tax as dividend? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale.— That would give one the impression that you were doing very 
well, and the experience of the last six months that you have related only 
proves that you would havo to wait for sometime to see how things turn out 
in the long run. 

Mr. Richardson.— T would like to point out that this 7\ per cent, was not 
from our manufacture alone. In the year ending January 1922 the profit was 
Its. 32,071, of this Rs. 4,511 was made out of other sources. In the year end¬ 
ing December 1922 the profit was Rs. 43,751, and of this Rs. 7,784 was mado 
from other sources. In the year ending December 1923 the profit was 
Rs. 44,539 of which Rs. 26,086 was made from other sources. 

Mr. Kale,.— You have given 7.J per cent, free of income-tax for 1922 and 
1923. How will these figures bo affected by what you tell us now? 

Mr. Richardson. —I do not think there would have been much dividend 
paid last year, if we had not made something from other things. 

Mr. Kale—Take the year ending January 1922. You made a profit of 
Rs. 32,701 of which 11s. 4,501 was from other sources, so that youi profit was 
Rs. 28,000. How will it work out? 

Mr. Richardson. —We had a loss to deal with in the previous year. 

Mr. Kale. —Tt means about 9J per cent.? 

Mr. Richardson. —But in the previous year we had a deficit to write oil. 

Mr. Kale—la the next year similarly you mado Rs. 43,000 out of which 
7,000 was made from other sources. That would mean about Rs, 36,000 as 
your profit. That would work out at 11 per cent.? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yos. 

Mr. Kale.— Those appear to be handsome profits as profits go in these 
days. Can you then make out a case and say that you are losing? 

Mr. Richardson. —I might make a profit by closing my factory. At that 
particular time wo admittedly made 9 per cent. Next year it dropped and 
this year it has dropped more still. 

Mr. Kale. —It would rather prove that you would havo to wait. You are 
rather in a hurry because, so far as wo have been able to find out, while other 
factories are working at a loss you have been working at a profit? 

Mr. Richardson.—Yos. 

Mr. Kale. —The general depression does not seem to have affected you? 

Mr. Richardson. —Perhaps it is beginning to affect us. In the last six 
months wo have not made any profit. 
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Mr. Kale.—I do not question that, but to ray mind that only shows that 
you have got to wait for another six months and see how the year turns out 
and then it will bo time to try and make out a case. In another six months 
something may turn up in Germany and elsewhere and prices may go up and 
you may make a prolit. 

Mr. Richardson. —Ves. 

Mr. Kale.— And then we might havo without sufficient justification accepted 
your claim? 

Mr. Richardson .—But still you do not deal with the fact that the position 
is unfair. 

Mr. Kale .—That is a general proposition. I am not dealing with that 
now. 1 um dealing only with your profits. 

Mr. Richardson. -The dividend that we have paid is not exactly fat. 

Mr. Kale— But it is not certainly very lean I Most of the other industries 
which we have considered and are considering, have heen able to show that 
they had made absolutely no profit; on the contrary they arc losing, and that 
seems to he some justification for protection being granted in one form or 
another. But here it seems to me that you might wait for some time and 
see if the conditions which you have described become permanent; then it 
may be a strong case, but if they do not becomo permanent do you think wo 
should be justified in making recommendations on the strength of what might 
ultimately prove to he temporary conditions? That is our difficulty. 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Kale .—Up to the year 1915 there was no import duty on printing 
ink at all? 

Mr. Richardson. —No. 

Mr. K<ile .—And tho duty upon some of the raw materials was 5 per cent.? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale .—And the change seems to havo taken place during and after 
the war? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale .—That shows that the financial difficulties Government had to 
face might have something to do with it. Otherwise'" they would not have 
gone out of their way to put obstacles in the way of Indian manufactures. 
When you say that it is illogical to impose duties on raw materials while 
leaving the manufactured articles free, must wo not take into account the 
fact that these dutios wero necessitated by war conditions and financial diffi¬ 
culties during the time of war? It is not a fair conclusion to draw from these 
facts ? 

Mr. Richardson. —Yes. From that point of view, if 15 per cent, had 
boon put on to printing ink it would he equally fair. 

Mr. Kale .—Tho raw materials which are used by you are used in other 
industries also. While Government apparently did not want to discourago 
the sproad of education and so forth, at the same time they had to impose 
duties on varieties of articles which w-ere used by various industries. That 
is probably how tho duties came to bo increased. 

Mr. Richardson —1 agree, but the amount of duty that Government may 
have to sacrifice would bo very small, and it is after all a financial consider¬ 
ation for t.he Government of Tndia apart from the other difficulties which'we 
havo been discussing. But exemption can be granted as these difficulties are 
there. * 

Mr. Kale .—You havo said that there aro some factories in Lahore and 
other places. Havo you got any particular information concerning them? 

Mr. Richardson .—I cannot give you any information about any others 
except the ono in Calcutta which I have not seen. But I know that a man 
called Das Gupta was selling quite a considerable quantity several years ago, 
but it seems that be is selling only a small amount new, because he was soi¬ 
ling considerably below cost. That cannot go on for ever. 
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Mr. Kale. —Do you think that these factories have modern machinery and 
that they manufacture machine-made ink? 

Mr. Richurdson — The one in Calcutta has. The man in Lahore used to be 
my agent, and when 1 took away my agency from him he started manufactur¬ 
ing, but I don’t think he made a success of it. The great thing in making 
printing ink is not so much the process, as knowing what materials are 
required and how to use them. 

Mr. Kale. -Do you think that printing ink can be manufactured from 
the materials that you use without the help of modern machinery? 

Mr. Richardson. —It would not bo possible. 

Mr. Kale. —If there are any factories in Calcutta, you think they must be 
on the same basis as yours, namely with modern machinery? 

Mr. Richardson.- Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —There is one discrepancy to which Mr. Ginwala drew your 
attention between the figures for the customs duty in Forms I and II and in 
answer to question 20. You must have aceummulated a very large amount of 
stock? 

Mr. Richardson. —Wo have a tremendous lot of stock on hand. 

Mr. Kale. —There is one other point to which I want to draw your atten¬ 
tion. You aro asking for protection hut you tell us that your Company is 
not a Joint Stock Company. 

Mr. Richardson. —It is a private Limited Liability Company. 

Mr. Kale.—Is it not open to the objection that, if any benefit 
accrues to the industry as a result of protection, it would not be open to the 
public as a whole? It would he a kind of monopoly, if T may use that word. 
Suppose protection is granted to you, you would have a sort of monopoly. 
Yonr shares arc not open to the public—apart from the fact that there are no 
Indian shareholders. Is it fair that this sort of monopoly should be created 
in India? 

Mr. Richardson. —Other factories would start. 

Mr. Kale. —Having your own experience, do yon think other people would 
start joint stock companies for the manufacture of ink? 

Mr. Richardson. —I think it is very doubtful. 

Mr. Kale—Yours is a private company and the public might say that they 
had no opportunity of deriving any benefit out of it. They cannot invest 
thoir money in your business and buy your shares. 

Mr. Richardson. —We might consider the possibility of selling our 
company. 

President. —That is a possible development. 



